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It isn’t wise to buy of a big 
store simply because it’s big, but 
the chances are that it became big 
because it was wise to buy there. 

Why do you suppose Wana- 
maker’s has grown and grown in 
10 years until 14 acres of floor 
space are in daily, over-crowded 
use? Wise buying and selling 
are at the bottom of it—the sell- 
ing more’n the buying. The best 
for the least; that the buying 
motto and the selling motto. 

We sell more Books than any 
other store in the Country. 
Timely works on Agriculture 
and Horticulture ; a large assort- 
ment of French Books ; Seasides 
and Franklin Squares ; Standard 
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read. The newest books are al- 
waysonournewbooktable. Book 
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JouHn WANAMAKER. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. CLEVELAND'S letter of acceptance has not yet appeared. 
There was a report that it would be issued this week, buta 
later statement contradicts that. Mr. Chairman Brice has been to 
Washington to say that his campaign hand-book is waiting to go 
to press, all the other Free Trade contents being ready but Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter. There is a story that he is waiting till he sees 
what the Senate does with its bill, and another that he will wait 
until Congress adjourns,—which may not be until about election 
time, so that it would be bad for Mr. Brice’s hand-book. 

Doubtless, the fact is that Mr. Cleveland finds the task per- 
plexing. The popular opposition to his policy, the many protests 
of Democrats and transfers to the Republican side, have alarmed 
him, He considers it necessary to write a letter that will as- 
suage the trouble. He proposes to take aim so as “‘ to hit ifit isa 
deer, and to miss if it isa steer.” He has to be quite enough for 
Free Trade to please those who agree with him in believing in 
that theory as heartily as in their religion ; and he has to show at 
the same time that neither he nor they are Free Traders at all. 
He has to put himself in line with his message and the Mills bill, 
and at the same time not turn his back upon the republished dec- 
claration of 1884 in favor of Protection. As all these incongruities 
are to be found in the platform on which he has been renomi- 
nated, and as he has expressed verbally his approval of that plat- 
form, we presume they must all come together within the bounds 
of his letter, and be made to look somehow as though they did 
not involve flat contradictions. 

Then he must say something about Civil Service Reform. 
Not all his ex-Republican supporters are as ready as Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Godkin and Mr. Everett to pardon him and his party for 
throwing that subject overboard. And as these good people 
abound in New York, where as he fears the vote is going to be 
very close, it is needful to say something to soothe them. And 
yet it must not be too strong, or else “ the boys” won’t like it. 





As Mr. Cleveland was nominated more than two weeks before 
General Harrison, surely no one will demand that the latter 
should be called upon for his letter, until the President has been 
heard from. If it isa Democratic piece of strategy to hold back 
so long, it must be prudent in the Republican candidate to wait 
and see what is impliedin it. Yet it does not seem that General 
Harrison has a difficult task. The Chicago platform is outspoken 
and positive, and the Republican position is in line with it. 
There is nothing to explain away or clothe in ambiguous terms. 
It is fair to expect that the letter will convey some reassurance to 
the timid people who have heard that what the Prohibitionists 
absolutely demand, and the Chicago platform suggests as an alter- 
native measure, is in reality ‘ free whisky.” And he may think 
it worth while to emphasize his present position on the question 
of Chinese immigration. But neither of these calls for any equiv- 
ocation, much less prevarication, and a few frank, strong senten- 
ces will dispose of them. So General Harrison’s work is compar- 
atively easy. 





Mr. BLAINE’s reception at New York and at various points 
on his way home to Maine was all that his friends could have de- 
sired. They may fairly claim that no other defeated candidate, 
unless it were Mr. Clay, could arouse such enthusiasm among his 
political friends or could elicit such loyalty to his personal for- 
tunes. We still think the Republican party escaped a great dan- 
ger in not renominating its most popular statesman. Much more 
than personal popularity within the party is needed in a success- 
ful candidate. And Mr. Blaine certainly is a happier man to-day 





than if he had been put forward a second time to be the target of 
the abuse heaped on him four years ago. Men of his tempera- 
ment suffer under such things much more than do phlegmatic and 
pachydermatous mortals, and his enemies knew it. It was part 
of the enjoyment they had out of the campaign four years ago, 
that they knew how their darts stung. Only that can explain 
the envenomed eagerness with which they raked up everything 
that could annoy him, even though they knew it could not affect 
the result in the slightest degree. Republicans had not that sat- 
isfaction. Mr. Cleveland is thicker in the skin, although his Har- 
vard speech showed that even he has a limit to his endurance of 
criticism. 

The Republican campaign was by no means in a somnolent 
condition when Mr. Blaine arrived. From the start it has shown 
much more liveliness than that of the Democrats, as many of 
them sorrowfully admit. But his coming has aroused a new in- 
terest, and has not comforted the Democrats. Indeed, Mr. Brice, 
in an interview printed in the Cincinnati Inquirer, admits that 
something is needed to shift the pressure of the Tariff question 
from his party, and that he hopes the Democrats in the House 
will furnish this something by passing the Senate’s measure for 
revenue reduction, so as to show the country they are in earnest 
in wanting to get rid of the Surplus. As Mr. Brice is chairman of 
the Democratic Executive Committee, these statements are of im- 
portance. It is true that he denies the accuracy of the report of 
what he said, but after some recent instances of such denials the 
public is inclined to disbelieve that the reporter manufactured 
them. 





THE debate on the Fisheries Treaty continues, Messrs. Hoar 
and Evarts sustaining the Republican side of the debate, and 
Messrs. Morgan, George and Gray the Democratic. Some of our 
contemporaries deplore the treatment of the question as one of 
politics. But the responsibility for this rests with the Democrats 
of the Senate, and with Mr. Cleveland. Two years ago this was 
one of the questions on which the Democrats professed to take as 
patriotic grounds as did the Republicans. They united with the 
majority in laying down doctrines with regard to American rights 
and the proper mode of procedure in asserting them, on which all 
but a few of the Senate voted in the affirmative. No person can 
vote for this Treaty with any consistency who voted with the 
majority then. Mr. Bayard is contradicted by his own despatches 
when he asks the Senate to vote for the confirmation of the Treaty. 
The Republicansstand just where they did then. The Democrats 
have shifted their ground because politics has been too much for 
their spurt of patriotism, and because Mr. Cleveland has made a 
party issue of the Treaty just as much as of the Tariff. And 
while it is true that the Democrats in Congress have abandoned 
their former ground in this matter, it is not true that the whole 
party have goneafterthem. Thedeath of Mr. Richard 8. Spofford 
reminds us that there are Democrats in the country who stand 
side by side with the Republicans in asserting the rights of our 
fishermen to the same commercial privileges in the ports of 
Canada, as we concede to any Canadian vessel in our ports. 

Mr. George on Monday last so far forget himself as to court 
a comparison between his own State and Massachusetts, by an 
attack upon the latter, based upon resolutions adopted by 
some labor demagogues at Gloucester. Mr. George professed him- 
self mightily concerned for the oppressed laborers of Massachu- 
setts, including the fishermen. Mr. Hoar responded by reminding 
him that those laborers have $315,000,000 deposited to their credit 
in the savings-banks of the State, that in some cases the workmen 
could buy out the town they inhabit, and that in the fisheries the 
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codperative plan of management prevails to a great extent. He 
was amused to find so much consideration for labor in a quarter 
where twenty-five years ago it was held that capital should own 
labor. Mr. Hoar might have pressed the comparison on other 
points. Mississippi is by nature one of the wealthiest states in 
the Union; Massachusetts next to the poorest. Yet an acre of 
land is worth eleven times as much in Massachusetts as in Missis- 
sippi, and the aggregate wealth of its people would suffice to buy 
twenty times its area with all the improvements made in any part 
of the South. And this wealth is far more generally distributed 
than in the South. 





THE Senate’s Tariff bill is still in course of preparation. The 
moment the question of a general revision was raised, it was 
found that a much greater task had been taken up than was sup- 
posed. Not so much the defects of the existing Tariff as the un- 
fair rulings of the Treasury in interpreting it in the interests of 
Free Trade, call for legislation to make it protective of our own 
industries. Thus the hat manufacture has been nearly as badly 
hurt as it was after the war of 1812-15 by rulings which bring in 
half-finished hats under a low rate of duty, and nothing but an 
alteration of the misinterpreted language can put an end to the 
abuse. The same probably is true of a score of important manu- 
factures, which have been deprived of Protection by the Treas- 
ury under this Administration or the last. For by a curious fa- 
tality, it rarely has been found possible to get an assistant-secre- 
tary who believed the Tariff was for Protection. 

On three important points, it is said, there is a difference of 
judgment among Republican senators. Some of the Western 
senators oppose the reduction of the sugar duties by one half on 
the ground that they hope for great results from the experiments 
now making in the extraction of sugar from sorghum. As the 
experiments to this end have been proceeding for years without 
producing enough sugar to enter into the annual report of our 
product, it is asking Congress to act upon faith in the unseen to 
propose a continuance of the duty on that ground. The same 
senators, it is said, ask the removal of the duty on lumber as a 
compensation to their own districts, if the sugar duty is to be cut 
down. We see nothing in this demand worthy of consideration. 
What such States as Kansas need is legislation to foster the 
growth of timber at home, and not such a change in the Tariff as 
shall lead us to go on for twenty years or less depending upon 
the Canadian supply, which can but put off the evil day for us un- 
less we treat the timber question as one of the increase of our own 
forests under cultivation. Much more reasonable is the proposal 
to restore the wool duties to what they were in 1867. That would 
be an act of justice to the American farmer, and it would draw 
the line sharply between the President’s policy and our own. At 
the same time the duties on woolens should be revised with a 
view to more effective protection. It was the reduction of those 
duties quite as much as of those on wool, which hurt our wool- 
growers by reducing the home market for American wool. Mr. 
Sherman’s proposal to restore the wool duties is that to which the 
Republican party pledged itself in various ways, but it has been 
lost sight of in the resistance to the President’s proposal to abol- 
ish the duties altogether. 





Nor to be idle while the Tariff bill is in course of preparation, 
the Senate got a copy of the bill to enforce the new Treaty with 
China, which the House Committee had reported unanimously, 
and adopted it without essential amendment. So the House’s 
own work goes back to it ready for action, which is needed at 
once, as the prospect of suc legislation is bringing the Chinese 
into California in droves. But the House could not be got to act. 


with any degree of urgency in the matter. Mr. Springer objected 
and the bill went over for a week. We next shall hear that only 
the Democrats have this matter at heart, and that the Republican 
party and its candidate are in favor of “Chinese cheap labor.” 
The truth is that it is only Protectionists on principle with whom 





this matter of shutting out imported Coolies is more than a fleet- 
ing sentiment like that about “ watering our national blood too 
much ” to which Mr. Curtis gave utterance at Gettysburg. That 
kind of talk has been heard at all times in our history, and every 
sort of immigration, good and bad, has been the object of it. The 
Scotch-Irish were as objectionable at the beginning of the century 
to this kind of talk as the Celtic-Irish at its middle. It is only 
under a Protectionist policy that we have taken any practical 
steps to stop the incoming of Coolies, first against the importation 
of Redemptioners and now against the Chinese as a body and 
against the importation of contract labor. 





ONE of the most iniquitous transactions in our history is the 
treatment of the French Spoliation claims at the hands of a long 
series of Congresses. These claims originated in the seizure of 
our ships by French men of war and privateers during the wars 
of the French Revolution. We demanded payment of those claims 
again and again. We came to verge of a war with a sister repub- 
lic about them. At last peace was made on the basis of set-off. 
In consideration of certain concessions to our commerce, and of 
the payment by France of certain claims made by her citizens 
against us, we agreed to shoulder these claims ourselves. From 
that day to this not a dollar has been paid, although their justice 
had been proclaimed most solemnly by our presidents and our 
secretaries of state. We pocketed the consideration obtained by 
agreeing to pay them, and then refused to acknowledge them in 
any direct way. Their justice has never been denied ; the con- 
tinual and repeated demands for payment have kept them out of 
reach of any statute of limitations. And yet here we are in the 
fiftieth Congress haggling over the question of doing this scanty 
justice out of an overflowing treasury. In one sense we cannot 
repay them. American citizens died in penury and the sickness 
of deferred hope because of the nation’s insensibility to the claims 
of honor. No atonement can make up for the past, but we can 
do something to mark that the general advance in ethical sensi- 
tiveness achieved by the nation has reached even its national 
treasury. That is, if a half-dozen obstructionists in the House 
will allow Congress to remove this stain from the nation’s escut- 
cheon. 





THE River and Harbor bill has become a law without the sig- 
nature of the President. He regarded the bill as so important in 
itself, that he would not risk its final defeat by vetoing it because 
of appropriations that he thinks objectionable. In Pennsylvania, 
New York, and some other States, the governor has the power to 
veto separate items in an appropriation bill and approve the rest. 
This would be a good feature to introduce into the national Con- 
stitution, as it prevents the loading of such bills with items which 
the executive must pass for the sake of the whole. But in this 
case the method might have been applied substantially by sending 
back the bill with a statement of those items which seemed ob- 
jectionable, and asking that they be strnck out, while formally ve- 
toing the bill as it stood. It is true that a few Congressmen whose 
hearts were set on just those items, might prove obstructive, and 
that this Congress has given way to such obstructions so often 
that there is little hope of reform now. 





THE Department of Justice has notified the supervisors of 
elections that it will not be responsible for more than five days’ 
pay to them and their subordinates for the discharge of the duties 
required by the law. The last time Congressmen were elected, the 
Department refused to pay more than for six days. The super- 
visors worked for the full ten days allowed by the law, and then 
sued for their pay. The case has not been decided, but as one of 
the points made by the supervisors was that they had not had due 
notice of the limitation, the Department is resolved to leave no 
room for that objection now. 

In behalf of the Department it is pleaded that it has not the 
money to pay for more than half the time specified in the law. 
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When the Republicans had control of the Department, even with 
a Democratic majority in the House obstructing appropriations 
for such purposes, it was found possible to pay the supervisors for 
as many days’ work within the legal limit of ten as were necessary. 
Now that the Democrats hold both the Department and the House, 
it becomes impossible. If the Department were as much in earn- 
est in applying the legal safeguards the law requires for the purity 
and freedom of elections, it would have found some way of get- 
ting the money. 

It cannot be said that five days are enough. In New York, 
for instance, the State law extends parts of the preparations for 
election, which the law requires the supervisor to attend, over 
more days than five. The supervisor must attend under the law, 
and also must give up to the duties of his office election days and 
the days following it. But under this new ruling he must do it 
without any compensation. The public is justified in drawing the 
inference that neither the Democrats of the House nor those of 
the Department of Justice think that supervision of elections by 
national authority is good for their party. 





AFTER some disappointment upon the refusal of ex-Governor 
Albert G. Porter to be again a candidate for the governorship, 
the Indiana Republicans have nominated General A. P. Hovey, 
now member of Congress from the First District of that State, 
and it is agreed on all hands that a stronger selection it would be 
hard to make. The demand for Mr. Porter rested largely upon 
the belief that no other man could bring so much strength to the 
ticket, but we do not believe that any fewer votes will be polled 
for General Hovey. If the Democrats carry Indiana it will be in 
the face of all present indications: it looks, indeed, as if the ma- 
jority for General Harrison would be the largest that State has 
cast for any one, in many years. 

Mr. Cleveland’s supporters there seem to be in sore straits, 
Their ‘‘ Colored Men’s Convention ” was a ludicrous fiasco, as we 
have already mentioned, and since that they endeavored to run a 
“Federation of Labor’? convention, which they packed with 
Democratic delegates, and so procured a futile and empty declar- 
ation against General Harrison. The result has been that one 
after another of the workingmen’s organizations, for whom they 
professed to speak, has denounced the trick, and the Democratic 
case is only the worse for having had recourse to such methods. 

In truth the Democrats seem to be breaking down more 
utterly as regards the use of all legitimate means of electioneer- 
ing than at any time since 1872. Even Mr. Voorhees, notable 
for his stultification on the Tariff question, can say nothing against 
Gen. Harrison of more moment than that he was a sturdy oppo- 
nent of the Greenback craze, when that was prevalent in Indiana, 
And this as the representative spokesman of a party which pro- 
fesses its devotion to hard money and the honest payment of the 
public debt! Mr. Voorhees really should spare his party the rec- 
ollection of its unhappy blunders. He next will be asking the 
Knights of the Golden Circle to vote for Mr. Cleveland, on the 
ground that Gen. Harrison went into the war, while his opponent 
sent a substitute. 

Ir is eharged by the New York Times that the law against 
the importation of labor is broken with entire impunity. In its 
despatches of last Tuesday it speaks of over two hundred iron- 
workers on their way through Pittsburg to places in the West, 
for which they have been imported “in direct violation of the 
contract labor law.’’ Perhaps the Times thought it was making a 
point against Protection by publishing this. In fact it was furnish- 
ing a very severe indictment of the Administration, which does 
not take any pains to enforce the law. There always will be men 
in any line of business who will get labor as cheap as they can. 
But Protectionists and the iron-trade are not responsible for their 
being allowed to indulge their meanness at the expense of the 
laboring classes and in defiance of the law. That responsibility 
rests with the Department of Justice, which could have found out 
the character of this immigration just as easily as did the Times’s 








informant. The law imposing a fine of $1,000 for every such im- 
portation was passed with the entire approval of the Protection- 
ist newspapers, and those of the iron-trade in particular, and that 
law is capable of thorough enforcement. 





WE were present once at the naturalization of a foreigner as 
a citizen. We knew that the law required the court to ascertain 
whether the applicant was “ well affected to the government of 
of the United States,” but the court took no such trouble in this 
case. It did not appear, except from what it might know of the 
witnesses as to residence, that the applicant was not a Nihilist or 
Anarchist or a Social Democrat, who wished the right of citizen- 
ship only to overthrow what he was swearing to maintain. We 
are glad to see that the courts generally are moving more slowly 
in this business of making citizens, and are bent on finding whether 
the applicant will or will not be a credit and a benefit to the coun- 
try of his adoption. As a consequence of asking more questions 
some curious facts are elicited. Some of the applicants are found 
to know nothing whatever of the Constitution, and one—who was 
rejected—did not know whether or not this country is governed 
by aking. It isa very serious trust the law imposes in our 
judges in this matter. They are making new sovereigns for the 
country, and they never should treat it as a work of routine. 





LorRD SALISBURY, in the usual speech at the Mansion House 
dinner, declared he was very hopeful for the peace of Europe. 
He has no fear of the new German Emperor proving less peace- 
able than his father would have been. He even hopes that his in- 
fluence with Russia will tend to bring the Czar to thoughts of 
peace. As for the sore spot on the map of Europe, he trusts the 
Powers will agree to leave Bulgaria to work out her own salvation, 
or the other thing, and to get on with her Coburg prince as best 
she can. This is exactly what Bulgaria wants, and she seems to 
be well satisfled with the courageous young German who has 
agreed to occupy that perilous seat. In spite of a thousand 
prophecies to the contrary, he seems to get on very well indeed, 
and if Russia will only wash her hands of Bulgaria, as M. Giers 
announced some months ago, the Bulgars will manage to survive 
that. 


UNDER advice of Mr. George Lewis, Mr. Parnell has decided 
to sue the London Times in the Scotch courts for libel. Mr. 
Lewis is a very clever and competent counsellor, and a leading 
Liberal at the bar. He seems to have been struck with the fact 
that the Times was about to obtain complete immunity for its at- 
tack upon the Irish leader under the act to create the commission 
of inquiry. And he also is satisfied that even Mr. Walter has 
been forced to the belief that his Parnell letters are forgeries, and 
the charges based upon them incapable of legal defense. For this 
reason nobody has more reason to welcome an act of amnesty, 
such as the Commission: bill carries with it, than the proprietor of 
the Times. And the evident annoyance and embarrassment with 
which the Times comments upon the proposed prosecution, is 
proof enough that Mr. Lewis has hit it at its weakest point. The 
suit will not stop or delay the proceedings of the Commission, 
and there is no good reason to suppose that Mr. Parnell will avail 
himself of it to refuse to appear and give evidence. That is not 
his object. It is to stop the Times from pleading the immunity 
the new bill would secure to it, that he gives legal notice of his 
suit before the bill becomes a law. 

Scotland is selected as the scene of the trial, because it is the 
only part of the United Kingdom where the Irish leader is sure 
of fair play. London is Unionist to the core. Dublin is under 
Castle control so far as the courts are concerned ; and, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s disclaimer, every body knows that the Ministry 
wish Mr. Parnell to be worsted in the conflict with the Times. 
They showed their anxiety for that at every step of the discussion 
of the bill. But Edinburgh, socially, is, if not in sympathy with 
Home Rule, at least neutral, and politically it is with Mr. Glad- 
stone, although not overwhelmingly so. 
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THE POPULAR REBUKE OF FREE TRADE. 

| is impossible for any candid observer to deny, or even to 

doubt, the existence throughout the country of a great earn- 
estness of feeling and expression in opposition to the Free Trade 
policy of Mr. Cleveland. The evidences of it abound. There is 
in it something of the great uprising of 1861, of the popular dem- 
onstration in 1858, and the “ great commotion” of 1840. We say 
throughout the country, for in none of the Free Election States 
is there any want of this earnest manifestation. It may be seen 
everywhere where the vote is free,—as much in California as in 
Maine, the same in New Jersey as in Kansas. The expectation 
of the Free Trade managers that their policy would be strong in 
the Northwest has been so utterly negatived that in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin the same swelling thunder of protest is heard as in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

To a friend of American interests and institutions this an- 
swers to his expectation. Itis proof that they are indeed bul- 
warked and preserved by the policy which defends our industries 
against foreign attack, and which in doing sois faithful alike to all 
industries and all sections. It would be disappointing if the 
American people did not perceive their peril when the President 
himself, a majority of one branch of Congress, and a bare minority 
in the other, propose to throw open our markets, and expose our 
industry to unprotected competition with the world’s cheap labor ; 
it would prove either that the American eye could not perceive 
its own circumstances, or that the American spirit was already de- 
clining. 

For the Tariff policy is not one simply of economics. It in- 
volves considerations which are at once deeper and broader. It 
is, industrially, a declaration of independence, and it is, politically, 
an additional bond of union. That it should offend those who 
envy our prosperity, or fear our influence, or hate our institu- 
tions, isnatural. It is natural that it should be condemned in Eng- 
land, as it was that the Confederate Congress, organizing to assail 
the Union, should have put not merely in its laws but in its con- 
stitution a perpetual inhibition of the system. The same instinct 
of nationality which binds our States, and upholds the common 
interest, is met by the instinct of those who would desire the 
Union weakened and its interests less vigorously maintained. 
When the Solid South’s political organization,—not the South- 
ern people,—supports the Mills bill, and the English newspapers 
set up their shouts of acclaim to Mr. Cleveland, it is as it was 
when slaveholders cursed abolitionists, and when the victory of 
the Kearsarge over the Alabama carried sorrow and dismay among 
the ruling classes of Great Britain. 

The people who are rising to maintain Protection realize the 
actual condition of things. They are not misled. They perceive 
how narrow and inadequate a treatment of the subject it is when 
they are appealed to to “save” individually by cheapening the 
United States. It is the Free Trader’s mistake that he conceives 
of the issue as simply one of personal cupidity,—a question 
whether he shall buy some specified article a cent or a dollar less 
in price, though at the sacrifice of the national interests. It is, on 
the other hand, the people’s sound apprehension of what they owe 
to the country that they rise to condemn so sordid and fatuous a 
national policy. Their response to the demands of this situation 
is in the same spirit as when they left the plow, the loom, and the 
anvil to defend the Union. For they see that the motives and 
reasons for Protection, as in the beginning, when Washington 
himself pointed out its necessity, are those of an independent na- 
tionality and a united people. 








THE RAILROADS AND TARIFF DUTIES. 
be of the favorite points for an attack upon the Tariff by our 
Free Traders is the duty on steel-rails. That duty is al- 


leged to do a vast amount of harm not only to the railroads but 
to the people at large by increasing the cost of transportation. It 
is notable, however, that in no instance have the Free Traders 





been able to muster the railroad people against the duty. Here 
is an exceptionally intelligent body of consumers, not too large 
to come to an understanding with each other as to their common 
interest, or to act with united force. There is no business in 
America which represents so much power and influence in the 
hands of a comparatively small body of wide-awake business 
men. It would seem as if they had no other interest in this mat- 
ter than the repeal of the duty. And yet they cannot be got to 
unite in asking its repeal ! 

Nay more, they asked its imposition. Before there was any 
manufacture of steel rails in this country they went to Congress 
and asked for twice as high a duty as we now have on imported 
steel-rails. The representatives of the greater part of the rail- 
road mileage asked that a duty of $35.00 a ton be laid on rails 
coming from abroad, in order that we might begin to make them 
at home. The present duty is $17.00 a ton, but it was $28.00 a ton 
until 1883. 

Our explanation is first that they knew they would get rails 
cheaper if they were not dependent upon the English supply. 
They had priced English rails, and were told they could have 
them at $140.00 a ton in gold, laid down at our wharves. That 
was the price when we made none, and seemed likely to make 
none. But when a number of Americans organized the first com- 
pany to make them in this country, the British offer was reduced 
to $84.00 a ton in gold, before we had rolled a single rail. They 
now sell at $31.50 at the mills of Pennsylvania. 

Secondly, the railroads know that the American price is not 
determined by the duty, but by the cost of production under 
American conditions. The Free Traders say that the American 
price is the English price added to the duty and the cost of trans- 
portation. The English price is four pounds and seven shillings a 
ton. That is about $21.75 of our money. Add this to the duty 
and you have $38.70 a ton, or $7.25 a ton more than the Ameri- 
can price, saying nothing of the cost of transportation. As Free 
Traders say the English rails under Free Trade would cost us 
$25.00 a ton, they allow about $3.25 for transportation and other 
costs of that kind. In that view the American manufacturer 
asks just $11.00 a ton less than the duty would enable him to 
collect on the Free Trade theory of a duty being a tax collected 
by the manufacturer. 

Thirdly the railroad men of this country know that the trans- 
fer of their market to England would work both ways. They 
have old rails to sell, as well as new rails to buy. If a railroad 
with its head-quarters at Chicago were to export a ton of old 
steel-rails and import a ton of new rails in their place, it would 
have to pay $18.44 in cash to cover the difference in cost between 
the two. Butif it sends its ton of old rails to an American mill, 
it has to pay only $13.50 a ton for the difference in price between 
new and old rails. It saves close upon five dollars a ton by hav- 
ing the mill at home, and its officers know that it owes this sav- 
ing to that oppressive duty on imported steel-rails. 

Now the position of the railroads in this respect is identical 
with that of American producers generally. It sounds well to the 
American farmer to hear that he can buy blankets or ox-chains 
cheaper under Free Trade, but we must not forget that he has to 
pay for these things by the export of his produce, and that “ he 
pays the freight.” Free Trade may reduce one side of his account 
in money, but it will make a still heavier reduction in the other. 
It is his manifest interest to make his exchanges of corn and pork 
with makers of ox-chains and blankets in his neighborhood. His 
exchanges with those who make such things near by him must be 
more advantageous to him than if he make them with strangers 


| ata distance. As a producer of raw materials he in the latter 


case either must give a larger quantity of corn and pork for ox- 
chains and blankets, or he must pay more money to them to make 
up for the difference between the corn and pork he sells them, 
and the ox-chains and blankets he buys. This fact may be cov- 
ered up for him by the fact that his purchases and sales are sepa- 
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rate transactions and that the former have a look of cheapness. 
But if- he be wise, he will imitate the railroads in considering the 
two sides to his transactions at the same time, and remember tHat 
cheap buying may be a losing business. 

A fourth reason that railroad men have for being Protection- 
ists is that they find they prosper with the general prosperity of 
thecountry. By developing throughout the country manufactures 
which require great supplies of coal, ore and other supplies, and 
which send their products to home markets by the railroads, a 
steady and remunerative business is secured to them. Under 
Free Trade, and with England the basis of supply, they would 
have much more through business for great distances. But they 
have found by experience that it is local traffic which earns the 
dividends. And for this reason they have watched with great 
satisfaction the shift from through to local traffic which the Tariff 
has produced, by the greater diversification of industry through- 
out the country, the closer association of the people, and steadily 
increasing volume of home commerce, which as Adam Smith 
pointed out, is worth more to any country than commerce of any 
other kind. They find that where they formerly carried a large 
percentage of the country’s food products and raw material to the 
seaboard, to take its chances of finding a good price in foreign 
markets, whose demand varied with every year, they now are 
carrying the same commodities to a home market whose demands 
are steady and growing in extent. They are in a position to judge 
whether the Tariff is doing the country harm or good ; they are 
singularly well qualified by their business experience to pronounce 
upon that question ; and they generally are in favor of persistence 
in the protective policy. 








MADAME DE SEVIGNE:' 


HE aim of this series on the Great Writers of France, which 
opens with the volume on Madame de Sévigné, is, the French 
editor tells us, “‘ to bring back to the fireside those great men who 
have been relegated to rarely-visited temples, and to re-establish 
between ancestors and descendants that union of thought and 
word which can alone assure, in despite of the changes that time 
brings, the national genius in its purity.” And among all the list 
of famous personages whose biographies are promised as forming 
art of the series, George Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de Musset, 
ontesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and others as distinguished, 
whom should we welcome to our fireside with such vordial delight 
as Madame de Sévigné? With what great man or wo- 
man of the early part of this century should we feel so_ in- 
stantly at home, as with the mother of Madame de Grig- 
nan, born more than two hundred and fifty years ago, and 
living amid a society and under a government the very 
antipodes of our own? How quickly she would settle down 
over a cup of tea to easy familiar chat! How many common 
friends and acquaintances we should have toask after; how much 
delightful gossip she would have to tell; how many spontaneous 
confidences of thought and emotion we should be charmed to 
hear! She would illuminate the room with her genial, abundant, 
overflowing personality. We would have her come to usin the 
mellow charm of her forty years, with her full, rounded shoulders 
and ample presence, her blond hair dressed in many ringlets, her 
nose a little flattened at the ends, her eyes, not very large, and 
unlike in color, but vivid with expression, her charming mouth with 
its ready smile lighting up her whole face ; a little more matronly 
than when the Abbé Arnauld first saw her in an open carriage 
with her children, “ realizing the poet's picture of Latona between 
young Apollo and little Diana, so radiant with grace and beauty 
were the mother and her children.” 

Of Madam de Grignan we should not ask at length—we should 
hardly dare to open again those floodgates of maternal devotion ; 
and perhaps we already know of the daughter, with her more formal 
reserved nature, all that we care to hear. But we should like to have 
some news of the handsome, high-bred, charming scape-grace, 
Charles de Sévigné, who was formed, one would have supposed, to 
be a mother’s cherished idol, instead of his pretty, well-regulated, 
less spontaneous sister. We should like to know more of his life 
after he became sober and rangé, and something, too, of his sweet, 
shy little Breton wife. We should certainly ask after the du: de 
La Rochefoucauld, writhing in his chair with gout and rheumatism, 
and digesting as best he might his own bitter and pungent epi- 
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grams, while Madame de LaFayette, in the intimacy of their cu- 
rious seventeenth century friendship, sits by him, soothing him 
with imperious gentleness. She would certainly talk to us of witty 
Madame de Coulongues and her pleasure-loving husband, of that 
French Horace Walpole, Busby de Rabutin, to whom his gener- 
ous-hearted cousin forgave so much, and of many more than we 
can enumerate here. We should hope for some little spicy drop- 
pings of court gossip in between, for one of those “ good things” 
about some distinguished personage, which no one told better 
than Madame de Sévigné, for her sense of humor was ready and 
her wit well whetted, though her kind heart and large nature 
preserved her from ever being malicious or slanderous. 

And what a strange picture she has already given us of that 
brilliant court, where war and gambling and intrigue, decorated 
a little with literary pursuits, were the occupations of the highest 
circles. What pushing and jostling and crowding round the throne, 
what adulation and deification of the Grand Monarch, who had be- 
come the “ Father of his People” in the sense that the whole nation 
looked up to him as the universal dispenser of fortune and favor. 
The nobles crowded up from the provinces, deserting their impov- 
erished and exhausted estates, eager for the pleasures and dissi- 
pations of the capital, hoping for some crumbs of the royal bounty, 
for some office or gift, some salary or sinecure which would re- 
plenish their exhausted resources. Almost every one was in debt, 
almost every one was intriguing or soliciting. Madame de 
Sévigné was in this world and of it, familiar at court, popular and 
sought after in the most select circles, and yet, without being 
either a strictly religious woman or a prude, she was wonderfully 
untainted by the corrupt atmosphere in which she lived. We 
know how she used to love to retire for short seasons to her pretty 
little country-seat at Livry near Paris, to hear the nightingales, 
and to make a little meditation and do some devotional exer- 
cises. She has told us also much of her life at Les Rochers, her 
large estate on the Loire, amid the sombre scenery of Brittainy, 
where she spent months at a time, especially when she was en- 
deavoring to save money to help her daughter, whose husband 
was in constant financial straits, like most of the nobles of the 
time, as the elaborate and pompous routine of living which he 
considered essential to his rank was far beyond his income. We 
know how Madame de Sévigné passed her days at Les Rochers, 
walking and meditating in the park, planting trees, receiving oc- 
casional visits from country neighbors, reading Pascal and Nicole, 
enlivened with Tasso, Tacitus, and the CléopAtre of Calprenéde ; 
and above and before all, at all times and seasons, pouring out her 
heart and mind in those delightful letters of which Madame de 
Grignan had more than the lion’s share. 

What a living, breathing reality she is tous! How shadowy 
and dim she makes many of the larger figures of history appear, 
so completely does she stand out from the canvas! It seems 
strange that a woman who was neither peculiarly elevated by 
birth or position, nor a literary woman, nor a professional beauty, 
or court-favorite, should take rank in the world’s memory above 
so many persons of higher pretensions. Many names that at the 
time seemed incomparably more illustrious have been pre- 
served, like brilliant flies, in the amber of her imperishable letters. 

In this study rather than biography, M. Boissier has accom- 
plished his task very successfully, inasmuch as he has put the liv- 
ing Madame de Sévigné before us. There is no consecutive narra- 
tive or regular arrangement of facts—we should like a few more 
connecting links here and there—but we enter into the period, we 
get a vivid glimpse of the surroundings of the central figures ; 
and, best of all, many readers to whom Madame de Sévigné has 
been buta name “ relegated to rarely visited temples” will turn 
to her own pages to continue a friendship so pleasantly begun. 
M. Boissier’s style is easy and sufficiently vivacious, though occa- 
sionally he is alittle trite in his reflections and generalisations. Asa 
member of the French Academy it is hardly necessary to say that 
he has a thorough grasp of his subject, and a sense of proportion 
that serves him in good stead in treating in so limited a space a 
subject that tempts to such large digressions. If the rest of the 
series is equal to this opening volume we may look forward with 
great pleasure to the appearance of its successors, of which the 
study of George Sandis already before the public. 

Mr. Anderson’s translation is, on the whole, excellent, render- 
ing the French freely yet carefully, but there is every now and 
then a curious primness and awkward literalness in the choice of 
a word that gives an unnecessarily unidiomatic sound to the Eng- 
lish, and is rather surprising in view of the freedom of parts of 
the translation. 


BOOKS I HAVE RAMBLED WITH. 


HEN I go away from my bookshelves of a night, if it is only 
to take a walk through the streets or to watch a sunset 
down beyond the trees, I usually put a book in my pocket with 
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the pretext that I might be detained somewhere and might have a 
half hour to while away with it ; but with the real motive of car- 
rying a token of that nook where so much pleasure lies into 
those out-of-door places where other and different entertainment 
awaits me. ‘Suppose the streets are not well peopled or the sun- 
set is a failure,” I think to myself on starting, ‘I can find some 
seat on the roadside and read out what twilight there is, or even 
stand at the shop-windows and snatch a furtive page while pre- 
tending to examine boots or trimmings. Or suppose I am de- 
layed and take a car, I can annihilate the suspense of waiting for 
it by turning over my book in the light of the corner lamp, and 
after I have entered the car—there is a quarter hour’s comfortable 
reading bound up with a sweet sense of economized time and de- 
feated tedium!” > 

All this sophistication and self deception do I employ to cover 
up the real design: a bit of precious sentimentality which it is 
better to acknowledge than attempt to conquer. I have gone so 
far in its indulgence, to tell truth, that I buy books adapted to the 
size of my well-bagged pockets. Sometimes the object of a 
buyer’s pursuit is an imprint ; occasionally an author. With me 
size and pocket-ableness have come to be chief considerations— 
though a glance at the author is essential, too, if one desires 
riches in his “little room.” 

There are two or three books so obtained and so treated in 
the past years which have come to have a value far above that of 
their contents precious as that is. There is a battered and mis- 
shapen “Golden Treasury” which has been the companion of 
many a good fellow in overland rambling and has borne away 
upon its surface and the browned edges of its leaves a whole diary 
of knobs and discolorations. This great warped spot at the top- 
edge—it is the only tangible relic of a long summer’s day under- 
tree. It came from contact with an oozing bottle in a well-packed 
bag. How I remember the whole scene every time I take down 
the book! There is the river lying in front, with shady verdure 
on the opposite bank and far-reaching boughs leaning down to 
the water on our side; the shout of some campers-out on the is- 
land above, and a glimpse of their white tent through the leaves; 
the occasional dip of some swift bird or the splashing leap of a 
fish out in mid-stream and then, heard afar off on the tow-path, 
the jangle of chains, the muffled thud of hoofs, and presently the 
approach of two stout little mules, the driver perched on the back 
of the leader, dragging behind them a long, bellying rope reach- 
ing out to the quiet canal boat which glides into the sun and un- 
der shade like a sleepy conveyance attached to the “ Castle of In- 
dolence.” The bottles, too, which left this enduring mark of 
their sociability : see them sunk to the neck in the bed of the lit- 
tle stream which wanders down by us to the river! I recollect 
their very labels and how they soaked off in the good farmer's 
spring where the wine was afterwards suspended in a “ hank” 
upon what twine we could muster from stray fishing-lines. Ah! 
how cool and dripping it came to the surface to gurgle forth into 
tin cups— a finer beverage for its baptism in that dark secrecy of 
of the spring, carrying with it thence a revival of its old earthy 
ardour when it hung in clusters toward the hot ground—pene- 
trated anew by the taste of earth-juices ! ; 

What poem within the covers could do more than this toward 
peopling ‘that inward eye, which is the bliss of solitude” with 
visionary images? It is the great function of poetry that it makes 
a “sunshine in a shady place” and with this Thoreau of a 
“Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” which Macmillan & 
Company long ago dressed in a forest trim of gold and green, it 
would seem that the poetry had soaked through the covers or 
overflowed their once rigid outlines, so saturated has the book be- 

with that enduring sunshine. 
wee is a rough aistah on its first blank leaf which talks 
pleasantly to me of a walk begun before dawn in the early spring. 
The “subject” is a tall figure in very loose dress, wearing a Tam 
O’Shanter hat and drawing, with attentive face pointed up a hilly 
road. He is sketching—I remember with this talisman before me 
—a little toll house so thickly embowered in vines that its brick 
chimney and an angle or two of its frame structure alone escaped 
the amiable embrace of the leaves. How fresh and green it looked 
in the early sunlight! Afterwards we lay at full length in midst 
of the rain-washed turnpike—unsullied by a single wheel on that 
quiet Sunday morning—and gazed upward through the depths of 
foliage, thoughtful and tired with night travel. But each stain or 
penciled line has its endeared association and there are a hundred 
unnumbered leaves not in the contents of my ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 

There is another book which I must take down from its shelf 
and read the cover of to you. It is a copy of “ White of Selborne” 
which has not been so much out-of-doors as the “Golden Treas- 
ury;” but which yet has “ places of nestling green ” scattered all 
over its blue boards. This whitey spot on the front cover was 
once a drop of perspiration from the nose of a comrade who had 
tramped twenty good miles. I see him now, coming in ruddy and 





erect, with beaded brow and unbuttoned shirt-collar, dusty shoes 
and turned-up trousers! How he plunged for the book I had been 
telling him about as we journeyed through a new-world Selborne! 
His impatience to take a draft of the rare old English could be 
stayed no longer. There were towels and spring water—the para- 
phernalia of a country inn, waiting for his comfort; but he forgot 
the heat and sweat of toil and—dropped a great blot upon my 
favorite ‘‘ White of Selborne.” I would not have that blot re- 
moved now if I were offered a Grolier binding—provided such 
luxuries could be had. That white:spot holds for me the scent of 
wild roses and the sound of leaf-covered brooks. I can touch it 
like a magic lamp and wander out into fields where the sheep lie 
about oaken roots and farmers make great swathes in the tawny 
wheat. What delight there was in groping our way up that gash 
in the hills and finding the ruined mill at its deep extremity—the 
silent, decaying mill whose wheel, overrun with vines, was a ser- 
mon on the beauty of idleness! What pleasure in peering through 
the windows of the township school, once a mill of industry now 
a mill of learning with a smooth blue pond opposite where we 
stopped to fancy the throng of pupils pouring out in winter and 
shouting, on skates, across its surface ! 

Gilbert White with his wise remarks on the habits of bats, 
his controversy over the flight of swallows and his careful obser- 
vations of the weather—his love in short of the “ great round- 
about ’’—could he have had more pleasant profit out of his ram- 
bles by Wolmer Pond? His delightful record of wholesome days 
spent in companionship with birds,—wandered away in the leafy 
closes of English woods; devoted to insect and beast with kindly 
curiosity—his ‘“‘ Natural History of Selborne” has few charms be- 
tween its covers finer than those which hover about the surfaces 
of my well-worn copy. 

A tiny specimen of “‘The Complete Angler” has also had its 
experiences in my company. It is a compact little volume, like 
good Iz. Wa. himself in its lustiness and ability to enjoy itself by 
streamsides. Its very diminutiveness is of course a friendly char- 
acteristic to me. But, withal, it has a good clear face of type 
which looks into your eyes in so honest, irresistible a way that 
you are bound to take it with you if sport be on foot with some 
‘brother of the angle.” It is like a companionable little Pug or 
Skye terrier which has an instinct that some jaunt is contem- 
plated and dances into your lap, with appealing eyes and placative 
nestling nose, eager for the road. To leave such a bookkin be- 
hind would be to leave a shade of blue out of the sky, a tint of 
emerald out of the leaves. To take it along is to take “ a pro- 
curer of contentedness ’—a skein of attachment to that gas-lit 
corner where it rests contemplative of indoor happiness, or is 
sometimes taken down to bring green boughs and running streams 
across the snow of winter. 

How it has made after-dinner tranquillity for us in remote 
inns! There is a whole day’s pleasure in that broken corner; a 
morning’s scene of dripping leaves and damp brown roads lies 
there in the long scratch on the back. And here—from dalliance 
with the luncheon cheese—is a ring of stain which holds a picture 
of a noisy dam and the canal locks in its circumference. Could 
any mere diary of the “‘ yesterday went a fishing ” character ever 
recall to me those great stone barriers with the yellow houses 
atop; the tumbling waters with their consequent row of fisher- 
men above and the slanted lines tugging with the foam reaching 
below ; the blatant tin of the onward canal boat; or the pretty 
nymph in blue boating dress who watched so attentively the op- 
eration of “ locking” that my own attractive tresses were una- 
vailing ? No, such pictures are the possession of the backs of 
books—they like the air and light—and will not submit to be pen- 
cilled on inner pages in company with the weather. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that when I go away from my 
book-shelves I like to bring back to them ‘“‘ rememberable things ?”” 

HARRISON S. Morgis. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ao has been broken for the new Library of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and its erection will proceed at once. 
It will be a handsome structure of pressed brick and terra-cotta, 
with foundation of stone. Besides ample space for books it will 
contain a good-sized lecture room and special rooms for the use of 
professors who are conducting investigations. The book depart- 
ment will be arranged on the stack principle, so as to obtain as 
much storage space as possible, and there will be at once room for 
some 125,000 volumes, with capacity for increase to twice or three 
times that number. This is still in excess of the extent of the 
University’s collections, as the library was much neglected from 
the time of Franklin’s death to the removal to West Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the last considerable contributor before our own times 
was Louis XVI., of France, who sent a number of historical and 
scientific books, at the instance of Lafayette. But since the pur- 
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chase of Dr. Allen’s classical, military and Shakespearean collec- 
tions by the Alumui, there has been a steady growth of books, 
the most notable additions being the Rogers Library of Civil En- 
gineering and the Colwell and Carey collections in Political Econ- 
omy, and the Pott library of Philology. But there is still room 
for improvement if the library is to be brought up to the needs of 
the institution, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Charles Harrison’s 
labors in behalf of the new building will be crowned by securing 
an ample endowment for the purchase of books. 

The completion of the new building will be of service in set- 
ting free for use as class-rooms a part of the college building which 
is much needed for that purpose. Already the number of teachers 
and of classes is much in excess of the rooms for their accomoda- 
tion, and some of the younger teachers have to migrate about the 
building from hour to hour as one room or another comes to be 
disengaged. Still more room will be obtainable when the erec- 
tion of the new chemical laboratories enables the transfer of the 
teaching in that department to more suitable quarters. 


* * * 


NOTABLE among the events of the week is the death, at New- 
port, R. I., on Thursday, of one known and esteemed in Philadel- 
phia during a long and useful life. This was Mrs. Deborah F. 
Wharton, the daughter of Samuel R. Fisher, and the widow of 
William Wharton. A preacher in her religious body,—the Society 
of Friends,—and interested in many fields of philanthropy, she 
was especially devoted and active in behalf of the Indians, to 
whom for many years she gave a generous and intelligent aid. 
Her quiet but always well employed life had lengthened to the 
unusual mark of nearly ninety-three years, and she passed away 
at last, softly, as became her serene and imperturbed spirit. 

* * * 


THE question ‘“‘ What is Poetry?” it seems is not too old for 
discussion anywhere. In the course of an article on the Works of 
Pope, the London Spectator has these remarks on the subject lately 
considered at length in the columns of THE AMERICAN: 


“ But, after all, is it possible to give any sufficient and exhaustive defi- 
nition of poetry at all? We may say such-and-such things are poetry, but 
if we attempt to add ‘ and only these,’ we are certain to go wrong. Indeed, 
we cannot help wondering whether, in truth, poetry is not best known by 
the human emotions it produces. Just as music is said to awaken emotions 
which are stirred by and find expression only in music, so does not poetry 
appeal to a special and distinct set of emotions ?--and if this be so, may 
not it be possible to gauge what is poetry and what is not by the test of 
whether or not any response is given by those emotions? Of course, such 
a test is open to the objection that it is,in truth, merely an appeal to per- 
sonal experience, aud therefore does not advance the question. The value 
of the objection, however, depends upon the fact whether when poetry is 
felt, it is felt in the same way by different people. If it is, then clearly to 
test what is poetry and what not by this means is nc more ridiculous than 
to test sweetness, bitterness, heat, or cold, by individual taste, Finally, it 
may be said in support of this contention, that in practice every one uses 
the test we have suggested. If a man wants to judge whether something 
is poetry or not, he does not seek to apply a definition, but reads the poe- 
try to be tested, and according as it affects him, pronounces for or against 
its claim to be considered a true poem.” 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT MUNICH. 


Municu, August 2. 


io International Exposition business is terribly overdone ; 

there can be no sort of doubt about that. The one now open at 
Brussels is a fizzle, and from all I hear the one at Barcelona is not 
much better. All the more refreshing then is it to find that this 
one which has been arranged at Munich is extremely satisfactory 
and interesting. Satisfactory, that is, as being fairly representa- 
tive of what such peoples as have seen fit to exhibit their work 
could really do, and interesting as furnishing the best oppor- 
portunity for studying and comparing the industrial and artistic 
tendencies which distinguish the different European countries to- 
day,that a wandering student of these things,—like your hum- 
ble correspondent for example,—can possibly have. 

I am obliged to say European countries, because America is 
not represented. It is true that a few pictures painted by Ameri- 
can residents of Paris,—very good pictures too, several of them 
are,—have been contributed, but with the exception of Henry 
Mosler’s “ White Captive,” a large canvas representing the suffer- 
ings of that young lady who was captured by the Indians and 
tied to a tree, and shot at with arrows, and all that,—about whom 
we read so many stories when we were younger ; with this excep- 
tion there is nothing about any of the pictures shown to connect 
them with America in any way. 

But never mind the pictures: the exhibition is a good deal 
more than a show of them, being a real and very full industrial 
exposition, completely filling three great buildings in different 
parts of the city, one being devoted to the Fine Arts, one to Ma- 





chinery, and one to what we would call Manufactures, in America, 
but which they call Industrial Art over here. And it is because 
the work exhibited here is so thoroughly and completely artistic 

this whole department so dominated by the art idea, as distin- 
guished from the mechanical ones to which we at home attach so 
much importance, that the exhibition has so much interest for an 
American. The trades have become arts over here, sure enough. 
The reflection that many a long day must pass before anything 
like the same state of things can exist in America is coupled, it is 
true, with the memory also of conditions which we have no de- 
sire to see reproduced, and the arts themselves are weighted and 
enfeebled by traditions the force of which is so great as to render 
anything like originality almost impossible. And yet one cannot 
help being impressed with the fact that the development, in our 
own way, of this same artistic taste and skill in the crafts by 
which our lives are made comfortable nowis something devoutly 
to be wished, not only for the sake of the higher kind of beauty 
and interest which attaches to objects whose charm depends on 
human fancy and care, rather than richness of material or me- 
chanical perfection, but for the sake of the workman too. I must 
say that nothing which I have seen in Europe has impressed me 
more than the contentment of the better class of workmen. I 
contrast their apparent happiness with the disappointment and 
discontent which I have so often noticed among people similarly 
situated in America,—their fortunes dependent more on the ca- 
prices of fashion than on any real taste on the part of the public, 
and their individual genius repressed and opportunity denied, by 
the wretched policy of the Trade Unions, for which in turn our 
vastly overgrown industrial establishments are mainly responsi- 
ble. When I think of these things I feel that we may well take 
a lesson or two from Europe, without lowering the flag an inch or 
pitching the eagle’s scream a semitone lower. 

Unlike the other efforts in progress in Europe at the same 
time, then, the Munich Exposition is well organized and complete. 
It has good permanent buildings which are used for this purpose 
every three years, a little extra effort being made this year on ac- 
count of its being the occasion of a centennial celebration of the 
birth of Ludwig I., the king who did more than any other to give 
the city the character for which it is so widely, aud on the whole 
so justly, celebrated. 

The grand féte in which the celebration culminated a few days 
ago—the last three days in July being devoted to it—was quite an 
imposing affair and crowded the city to suffocation. I have heard 
of at least one lady who was traveling alone who walked the 
streets all night, as it was next to impossible to find lodgings any- 
where within the limits of the town. 

In the Exhibition the interest centres, for me at least, in the 
Department of the Industrial Arts, where one is struck at every 
turn by the taste,—the artistic sense,—which this enormous 
amount of manufactured products represents. The things are not 
always in the purest taste, ladmit. The most debased of styles, 
the “ rococo,” is still evidently quite the thing in Austria, and the 
insipidness of the later Renaissance still dominates the Italian 
mind, while your German is nothing if not a pedant, and he ne- 
glects no opportunity to show how much he knows about Greece 
and Rome, and how they did things there. 

The Frenchman has infinitely more snap to him, of course, 
but he is unfortunately not so well represented in the Industrial 
as in the Fine Arts Section of this Exposition. With this reserva- 
tion then regarding prevalent styles, one has only praise for the 
merits of the work displayed. The softness of the color effects in 
the carpets and stuffs ; the dainty turn which is given to the com- 
monest objects in iron, in glass, in wood, in pottery, or what not; 
the skill with which the treasures of museums are reproduced, or 
the designs of the modern master marked out with a richness of de- 
tail that is inexhaustibly interesting,—all this is quite surprising. In 
place of this we should have in such an exhibition in America the 
glitter of polished surfaces and the perfection, more apparent than 
real, of joints fittted by machinery. 

I might multiply examples, but one or two will suffice. Ev- 
erybody knows what pianos look like in America,—the ugliest, 
clumsiest piece of polished insignificance that was ever used to 
encumber valuable space with. Polished shapelessness, that is 
all. Now I noticed some pianos in the Exhibition here yesterday ; 
they were elegance itself in form. Being adaptations of classic 
forms to objects which did not exist in classic times, they were 
not copies, not pedantic observances of canons of proportion and 
agreement of details, as all German architecture is, but honest 
and tasteful adaptations of the older types of form to a modern 
use,—just as the art of the Renaissance in Italy was when it was 
young and healthy. ‘Then the surface of the wood was delicately 
carved, not a drop of varnish on it. Instead of having been 
rubbed, with less intelligence on the part of the workman than 
the scrubbing woman displays in scouring a Philadelphia door- 
step, then varnished and rubbed again, and so on, and so on, they 
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were delicately and tastefully carved, not so very elaborately per- 
haps, not enough to make them cost muchif any more than the glit- 
tering things which we have in our houses. I looked the matter 
up and I know that the carver could be well paid and the price 
not exceed that which we are accustomed to pay, and the wood 
was left in its natural color and only enough coating of oil, or 
something of that sort, to preserve it and allow it to be kept 
clean. 

Or, to take another example, our lamps and candlesticks and 
chandeliers, what inartistic and expensive things they are ; when- 
ever they make any claim to interest, that is, whenever they rep- 
resent any ambition at all, the only good ones being those which 
are perfectly simple and plain, like the old-fashioned tin candle- 
stick. 

But over here they make the prettiest things in wrought iron, 
honest hand-forged work, that it is a pleasure to use, as it wasa 
delight to make. Ofcourse such things are obtainable in America, 
and a few people have them, but that is not the thing: over here 
they are the common things and the shops like this exhibition are 
full of them, only of course the choicest ones are in the exhibition. 
They are within everybody’s reach, and it cannot be doubted that 
it is a good thing for everybody that this is so and that the flimsy 
machine-made gewgaws of which we see so much are compara- 
tively unknown. 

I have tried hard to get away from the surface. I have lodged 
in some pretty mean quarters and seen how very humble people 
live and I have found that in the humblest homes this good, hon- 
est work finds its place, as why should it not? Being honestly 
made it lasts for ages, and several generations enjoy a common 
possession, whereas with us everything has constantly to be re- 
newed. 

I have tried to find out how it is that these traditions of hon- 
est and artistic craftsmanship are perpetuated, how it is that the 
trades here are not swamped by the rush for cheap novelties, as 
they are with us, and I am sure it is largely due to the conserva- 
tive influences of the schools of Industrial Art, and the trade 
schools, which train a certain number of men in even very small 
communities according to the best standards and in the most ap- 
proved methods. ‘These schools are everywhere representing and 
perpetuating the local industries. In Switzerland they are schools 
of watchmaking, or of carving; in Crefeld and Lyons there are 
weaving schools, In Nuremberg the metal work is thoroughly 
taught, and the most exquisite work done. In Munich the tradi- 
tions of glass painting are handed along; and so with other local- 
ities,—high standards are cherished by other influences than the 
self interest, or supposed self interest, of the individual manufac- 
turer, which might keep him in the right path and which might 
not. 

The patronage of those who by a strange misuse of language 
are sometimes called the “great,” undoubtedly does something 
over here to encourage high standards of work, but I do not be- 
lieve it amounts to much more than our demand for work of pub- 
lic importance could be made to count for if it were oftener asso- 
ciated, as it is here, with the work of the schools. You find ev- 
erywhere that this statue or that casket containing a memorial 
address to the Kaiser, or what not, was designed by Professor So- 
and-so, and that it was executed under his direction, and with the 
assistance of his pupils, and you will find that the choicest things 
in the shops owe their origin to the same source. In channels 
like these a little patronage goes a long way. 

As far as the power of association is concerned, and the influ- 
ence of surroundings, a consideration to which a good many per- 
sons attach a good deal of importance, I doubt if it is of very 
much help to the student, and in some ways it is certainly a pos- 
itive hindrance, shackling him as it does with respect for tradi- 
tions which examined by themselves do not deserve any respect, 
and ITamif possible more confirmed than ever in my faith that 
the hope of art, as of a good many other things, is the fresh air of 
America, and that we will setile all these things when we get 
fairly down to work. 

L. W. M. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
PROTECTIONIST LECTURES AT YALE. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
I NOTICE on page 244 of your paper of August 4th a statement 

in regard to the failure of Protectionists to furnish a lecturer 
to Yale College. I was not aware that the College desired to 
have the subject presented by persons not included in its own 
faculty. If I had been aware of it, you may be assured that a com- 
petent person would have been sent for the purpose; and I desire 
to say now to the public through your paper that if any promi- 
nent college in the country desires to have the subject of Protec- 





tion presented to its students by a gentleman not in its own fac- 
ulty this League will undertake to have it done. 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD H. AMMIDOWN, President. 
The American Protective Tariff League, 
No. 23 West 23d St., New York, N. Y. i 


[It was not meant to be conveyed in the remarks of THE 
AMERICAN that the authorities of Yale were anxious to have a 
Protectionist lecturer offered them : they may be, or may not,— 
we have no information on that point. But we wished to point 
out the activity of that sectionof the Free Trade propaganda 
which is near to and about the colleges, and which, not content 
with the work of the Free Trade professors, is eager to add to it 
the further influence of special lecturers such as Mr. Hurd. This 
activity must be met, unless the national doctrineis to be more 
and more weakened in the colleges, and the idea is to be more and 
more instilled into young men that the great object of American 
legislation should be to buy a pair of pantaloons at the London 
price. Mr. Ammidown is evidently wide awake, whether other 
Protectionists are or not.—Editor THE AMERICAN. | 








REVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE 
IN IRELAND, from the Invasion of Henry the Second to the 
Union (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Ball, LL.D., D. 
C. L. Pp. vii and 256. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

R. BALL was the Irish Lord Chancellor in the Disraeli Ad- 

ministration, a fact which gives us his political bearings and 

his attitude towards the Irish demand for Home Rule. He is a 

Tory who thinks the Union is the only workable arrangement to 

control the relations of Ireland to the larger island, and he thinks 

the history of the Irish legislatures of the past confirm this view. 

That history divides itself into three periods. The first extends 

from the Invasion of Henry II. to the passage of Poynings’s 

Statute, in the tenth year of Henry VII., declaring the supremacy 

of the English Parliament over that of Ireland. The second ex- 

tends from 1495 to 1782, when the claim which this famous statute 
embodied was definitely relinquished, and the Crown became the 
only bond that united the two kingdoms. The third extended 
from 1782 to 1800, when the Irish Parliament concluded the Treaty 
of Union by which the two legislatures were consolidated. In 
the first period the relations of the law-making power of the two 
countries were undetermined, and so was even the right of the 

Irish Parliaments convened in Dublin to legislate for the whole 

nation. Indeed this last uncertainty was not removed until the 

time of James I., when the famous decision sweeping away the 
native Irish laws of descent and land-ownership made Parliament 
practically the supreme power under such restrictions as that of 

England chose to impose. In the second period limitation of 

power; in the third legislative independence, were the character- 

istics. It is Mr. Ball’s contention that both these forms of rela- 
tion proved impossible, and that the Union offers the only alter- 

native. He does not take into consideration the proposal for a 

federal union of the three kingdoms, and we think quite rightly. 

The materials for such a union as ours do not exist in the mental 

resources of the people of the two islands. Ireland would reject 

it on one ground, and the Scotch and English on the opposite. 

The really important part of the book begins with page 120, 
where Mr. Ball begins to consider how legislative independence 
worked after 1882, and to show that its failure made the Union 
a necessity. He has to admit that the act of renunciation was a 
very ill considered measure, making no provision whatever for a 
tribunal or a body of diplomatic conference to adjust disputed 
points between the two countries. Collision was thus courted and 
dissensions made inevitable, and there were no such means of set- 
tling these as exist either between the two halves of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, or within the United States. The Duke of 
Portland did suggest some arrangement for this purpose, but al- 
ways on the English principle that Ireland should give way to 
England, whatever the rights of the dispute. He would have re- 
manded the country to that position of dependence from which 
Grattan and his associates were determined to rescue it. 

In the eighteen years of legislative independence just two 
questions arose on which any disagreement was found to exist on 
matters which equally concerned both kingdoms. Perhaps we 
should say just one question: that of the regency. Ireland 
wished to recognize the heir-apparent as succeeding to that office 
without any restrictions when his father proved unequal to attend 
to his = duties ; England more properly proposed to define 
the rights and powers of the Prince Regent bylaw. This was one 
of those questions on which there should have been some author- 
ity to decide and that authority specified when the British Parlia- 
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ment agreed to acknowledge Ireland’s independence. If such a 
case were to arise in Austria-Hungary, it would be settled without 
a week’s delay. 

The other case which Mr. Ball chooses to regard as parallel 
with this is the rejection of Mr. Pitt’s ‘‘ Commercial Proposals” 
by the Irish Parliament. In this case the Irish were clearly in 
the right, and‘ their action did not in the slightest degree affect 
the public relations of the two countries. So far from furnishing 
an argument against the independence of the Irish Parliament, 
its action in this case is one of the strongest arguments for it. Pitt 
assumed, as does Mr. Ball, that an identity of fiscal policy was in- 
dispensable to the harmony of the two countries. Mr. Ball does 
not give us the text or indeed any connected account of what Mr. 
Pitt actually proposed, but it was in substance to establish that 
entire freedom of trade between the two countries which has 
proved so disastrous under the Union. All parties in Ireland 
united in rejecting the proposal, Flood and Grattan voting on 
the same side. If there was one point on which all Irishmen 
were agreed it was that Irish industries, after being held back for 
two hundred years by English legislation, should not be asked 
to compete with those of England on terms of an iniquitous 
equality. This was the meaning of that highly protective Tariff 
the Irish Parliament enacted at the earliest moment possible 
after its independence had been conceded. This was the reason 
why the Parliament in 1799 refused to agree to a Union which 
would leave Irish manufactures to the chance 0. English competi- 
tion. 

To show how Irish history may be written from an un-Irish 
point of view, we may say that Mr. Ball, like Mr. Froude, never 
mentions the Tariff of 1783, nor any other feature of the policy of 
stimulating manufactures in Ireland, effective as it was both for 
its own immediate purpose and as at least a temporary obstacle 
to the Union. And in what professes to be an account of the rea- 
sons for the refusal of 1799, he makes not the slightest reference 
to this consideration, although Parliament in its address to the 
Crown on the subject lays especial emphasis on the fact that Ire- 
land would be ruined by Free Trade with England. The only 
place where his readers would infer that such a question was of 
any importance, is in a note on page 241, where it is said that the 
opponents of the Union made the suggestion that it was likely to 
abolish the duties which protected Irish manufacture. Even this 
is careless writing, for it was not a question of likelihood ; every 
plan of Union proposed distinctly provided for the abolition or 
those duties, some of them at once, others after a few years. 
That it was not a likelihood is shown by the very quotation from 
Grattan with which Mr. Ball confirms his very mild statement: 
“All the policy of nursing our growing fabrics, and thereby of 
improving the industry of our country, employing her children, 
and expending her wealth upon her own labor, is now abandoned, 
and the language of the Union is, buy where you can and as cheap 
as you can.” 

Upon such flimsy grounds, and without real examination of 
the results of legislative independence, Mr. Ball thinks experience 
has condemned that arrangement! What, then, shall we say 
of the results of the Union? Under the policy he and his friends 
uphold, Ireland has been converted into a land of periodical 
famines and constant hunger and nakedness; its delegation 
in the British Parliament have had no choice but convert them- 
selves into an obstructive force, which has paralysed legislation 
and forced the abolition of the old liberties of debate; the coun- 
try has been divided into two hostile camps, with numbers ar- 
rayed on one side, and wealth, education and political traditions 
on the other; the hatred of England, instead of dying out, as was 
hoped by Adam Smith and other friends of the Union, has deep- 
ened in intensity with every decade; the foreign policy of Great 
Britain has been rendered timid and vacillating by the conscious- 
ness of an embittered enemy at the door, waiting such another 
chance as that of 1780-82; its home politics have been corrupted 
by constant intrigues between the English parties for the Irish 
vote; and to-day England itself is arrayed against itself in a par- 
tisan bitterness quite as bad as any in France, over a proposal to 
restore to Ireland a small part of what was taken from her by 
fraud in 1800. This then is the adjustment of Ireland’s relations 
to England, which Mr. Ball thinks better than either that which 
preceded or followed 1782! 

Far juster was the verdict pronounced by Coleridge fifty- 
seven years ago from a purely English point of view: “I am 
quite sure that no dangers are to be feared by England from the 
disannexing and independence of Ireland at all comparable with 
the evils which have been and will yet be caused by the Union. 
We have never received one particle of advantage from our asso- 
ciation with Ireland, while we have in many most vital particu- 
lars violated the principles of the British Constitution, solely for 
the purpose of conciliating the Irish agitators, and endeavoring— 
a vain endeavor—to find room for them under the same govern- 





ment. Mr. Pitt has received great credit for effecting the Union ; 
but I believe that it will sooner or later be discovered that the 
manner in which and the terms upon which he effected it made 
it the most fatal blow that ever was levied against the peace and 
prosperity of England.” “ If any modification of the Union takes 
place, I trust it will be a total divorce a vinculo matrimoniit. I am 
sure we have lived a cat and dog life of it. Let us have no silly 
saving of one Crown and two legislatures: that would be pre- 
serving all the mischiefs without any of the goods, if there were 
any, of the Union.” R. E. T. 





QUATRE GRANDS POETS DU 19eSIEcLE. Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset. Conferences. [Four 
Great Poets of the 19th Century. Lectures.] By Alcée For- 
tier, Professor in Tulane University. New Orleans: 1888. 
The interest of this little book lies mainly in the fact that it 

is written, as it was spoken, in pure and classical French, by a na- 

tive American of French descent. Tulane University is one of 
the first educational institutions of the South that owes its exist- 
ence to the munificence of a Northern man, who thus returned 
the fortune he had made in New Orleans to the people of that 
city. Although education is mainly carried on there in English, 
the President pays his French speaking teachers and students the 
compliment of asking Prof. Fortier to deliver a course of lectures 
in French. It was a delicate compliment to the old French ele- 
ment and an encouragement to those who wish to preserve in 

Louisiana the French language and literature. It shows too that 

the caricaturists of the French population of New Orleans, typi- 

fied by Cable, did but scant justice to the purity of the French 
still spoken there. 

Prof. Fortier wisely chose from typical modern French poets 
as the subjects of his lectures, for he thus showed that the French 
Louisianian still keeps abreast of contemporary French literature, 
and that he can be a perfectly good American citizen at the same 
time that he exhibits a mastery of all the niceties of French con- 
struction, and of the delicate intricacies of spoken and written 
French. The lectures themselves give a concise account of the 
lives and works of the four writers named on the title page, and 
do it in a purely literary way, without being swayed by the ex- 
treme political views of any one of them. They were indeed as 
diverse in their poetry as in their politics, yet all really maintain- 
ing the title of great, and deserving the serious study expended 
upon their works for the benefit of the students of Tulane Univer- 
sity. There is much that is gratifying in this exhibition of the 
preservation of what is best in the traditions of the French of 
Louisiana, for their history is too often distorted, and yet they are 
a characteristic instance of that crowning line of nationalities 
which combine to make the people of the United States cosmopol- 
itan in the best sense, mindful alike of their origin and of the ties 
that bind them in the common brotherhood of the Union. 

J. G. R. 


CoLLoguiA LATINA. Adapted to the Beginner’s Books of Jones, 
Leighton, and Collar and Daniell. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, 
M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

It seems now as if the question of the place of Latin lan- 
guage and literature in school education were coming to be set- 
tled. The advocates of courses in biology and sociolugy have with 
such success raised the cry that the study of Latin in the old wa 
is a College Fetich, that our curricula have been changed accord- 
ingly. But fortunately there has always been a party strong 
among liberal educators who have insisted on the value of the 
study of Latin literature as literature, and on its retention in 
liberal courses. The idea is coming to prevail in places where 
new ideas penetrate, that a proper system of classical study in- 
cludes three things: (1) the inspiring in the student of some de- 
gree of enthusiasm and appreciation ; (2) his thorough groundin 
in elementary Latin ; (8) the wide and rapid reading of classica 
authors, with a view to the comprehension of the history —art, lit- 
erature, politics,—of the country and time to which the author be- 
longs. Prof. D’Ooge, already well known as an able editor of 
classical texts, endorses these ideas by the publication of his 
“ Latin Conversations.” This excellent school-book is for begin- 
ners only, the writer claiming, and with justice, that the oral use 
of Latin by young pupils arouses interest and conduces to accur- 
ate perception of termination—the key to the art of reading rap 
idly and by ideas. We commend the book and its general method 
to instructors who would give their pupils enjoyment instead of 
uncongenial tasks in their reading of Latin. py we 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


T is to be feared the average reader, pampered by the high-pres« 
sure fiction of the period, will find such a book as “ Ninette, 
an Idyll of Provence” (D. Appleton & Co.) rather tame. We have 
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heard, indeed, of shrewd young samplers of current literature who 
invariably give all ‘“ Idylls” a wide berth,—they have learned to 
know what to expect of those half-fledged novels. Yet there are 
some better cultured people who will prefer ‘* Ninette” to more 
“exciting” books, and they will show good taste. ‘‘ Ninette” is 
in cool, low tones throughout, being something like the rustic ro- 
mance, “ Fanchon.” 


“A Mexican Girl,” by Frederick Thickstun (Ticknor’s Paper 
Series),is a stirring novel of the Far West. It has been alleged that 
nothing new could be done in this field for a while yet, but Mr. 
Thickstun’s book may be fairly called a successful venture. It is 
the work of a Colorado author, and depicts the love-making of a 
Spanish-American senorita and a New England schoolmaster. 
The scene is the frontier where the Mexican and American waves 
of migration mingle, and there is a rather notable freshness 
about the story. 

“ Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago,” (Boston: Cup- 
ples & Hurd), is a strong protest against what the author con- 
ceives are efforts of Messes. James, Howells, and Lathrop to mag- 
nify their own importance by diminishing that of the earlier genera- 
tion of American authors. Although the little book is anonymous 
it is an open secret that the author, Mr. Edward Cleveland, 
speaks with the authority of a life spent in serious literary studies, 
and in close intimacy with some of the best New England men and 
minds. Heis a brother of Henry R. Cleveland,a member of an 
association of young men of letters in Boston fifty years ago,— 
“The Five of Clubs.” Henry W. Longfellow, Charles Sumner, 
C. C. Felton, George S. Hillard were the others, and that Cleve- 
land did not attain equal reputation is due only to the fact that 
he died at the early age of thirty-four. He was a fellow student 
abroad with Longfellow, and a fellow teacher at home with Fel- 
ton, and naturally his surviving brother still preserves the tradi- 
tions of the respect entertained mutually by the authors at home 
and abroad, now lightly held by our modern school. Scott and 
Dickens were strong in their praise of Irving and Cooper, and 
Thackeray and George Eliot were popular in America before 
they were known at home. With the proper local pride of a Sa- 
lem man, Mr. Cleveland protests against the insinuations of James 
and Lathrop that Hawthorne was dwarfed by his local surround- 
ings there. He shows that Salem too had its own circle of thought- 
ful, intellectual, book- and art-loving men and women, and that 
life there fifty years ago was not without its charm and its incite- 
ment to authorship. Freedom is too often to-day another name 
for license, and the serious studies of George Ticknor and Felton 
and their contemporaries bred men who found employment in 
other things than athletics carried to excess, criticism brought to 
the verge of irreverence, and a facility in writing that often makes 
hard reading. There is something touching in this earnest plea 
for old times and old books and old men in this period of succes- 
sive novelties, the last only holding its own until it is followed by 
some still more startling invention. Even Philadelphia might 
furnish a good retrospect of the past by a comparison of its liter- 
ary, scientific, and artistic position half a century ago, with the 
present outlook,—and newspapers and books and artists and dis- 
coverers of that day would not suffer by the contrast. 

“ Benedicta ” by Mrs. Alfred Phillips, (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is 
an English novel,—in authorship, scene, character, and incident, 
—yet it might, from its tone and involved construction almost be 
supposed of German origin, with allusions, names of persons, and 
plans, etc., altered. It is excessively sentimental, and makes the 
mistake, according to American canons of this art, of carrying 
several episodes on parallel lines through the book. This isa 
poor way of enchaining attention, unless one has greater skill in 
it than the present writer. Benedicta, the supposed heroine, al- 
though she is scarcely more prominent than several other charac- 
ters, is the familiar hoydenish creature, subsequently subdued by 
suffering. But we can at least say that this is a careful and con- 
scientious piece of work. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
a edition de luxe of Edgar A. Poe’s poems is announced by 
Messrs. Beman of Brussels. It will consist of 850 copies, 50 
of them on imperial Japan paper. The French translation is the 
work of Stephanie Maelarmé, and a portrait is in preparation by 
Edward Manet. 

The will of the late John Heywood, a well-known Manches- 
ter bookseller and publisher, has been proved, and the nett value 
of the estate is nearly $650,000. The amount, remarks the Lon- 
don Athenzum, will doubtless surprise many booksellers, who in 
the present fierce competition find a difficulty in making both ends 
meet; but it must be remembered that, apart from bookselling, 
Mr. Heywood was in a large way of business as a wholesale news- 
vendor, besides being a printer and wholesale stationer. 





A French translation of Professor Bryce’s ‘‘ Holy Roman Em- 
a with a preface by M. Ernest Lavisse, is about to be pub- 

ished in Paris by Colin & Co. 

“Americanisms Old and New” is the title of a work to be pub- 
lished in a limited subscription edition by Thomas Poulter & 
Sons, London. The compiler is John 8S. Farmer. Messrs. Hen- 
ry Stevens & Son will receive American subscriptions. 


W. J. Courthorpe’s long expected “ Life of Pope’’ will be is- 
sued in November. It will form, together with a full index to the 
works, the tenth and completing volume of Mr. John Murray’s 
new Library Edition of Pope. 

The preparation of the ‘‘ Chaucer Concordance,” which has 
been discontinued for some years, is about to be resumed by the 
Chaucer Society, under the chief editorship of Mr. John Graham. 


The Library Journal gives these statistics of novels taken 
from the St. Louis’ Public Library in March last; only books 
called for at least 24 times are named : ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” 87; “ Scarlet 
Letter,” 42; “Anna Karénina,’’ 40; “‘ Les Miserables,” 37 ; “ Ivan- 
hoe,” 33; ‘ Vanity Fair,” 31; “April Hopes,” 28; ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
— 27; ‘ David Copperfield,” 25; ‘‘ Count of Monte Cristo,” 

Col. Joseph Barbiere announces the issue, from the press of 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., about September 1, of a volume, ‘“ The 
Tariff in a Nutshell.” It will make about 150 pages, and besides 
a history of the Tariff struggle since 1789, will give elaborate 
citations of statistics of wages, etc., to prove the advantage of 
Protection. 

William Tallack, of London, Secretary of the Howard Asso- 


_ ciation, has just issued (London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co.), a vol- 


ume, “ Penological and Preventive Principles; with Special Ref- 
erence to Europe and America.’ It presents and considers recent 
experience in penological and philanthropic work. The author 
is a prominent member of the Society of Friends, in England. 


The statement having been made in several quarters that the 
Sheridan autobiography would be published this month, Messrs. 
C. L. Webster & Co.,-the publishers, have issued a card in which 
they say: “‘ The memoirs are now being sold through subscription 
canvassing agents, who exhibit selections from them by means of 
a prospectus, but the actual date of publication is fixed for Decem- 
ber 1, such date having been agreed upon with Gen. Sheridan 
some time before his death. We desire to have this definite state- 
ment appear, as parties are offering to the public as the work of 
Gen. Sheridan spurious books. Serious injury is thus caused to 
the sale of the memoirs and Gen. Sheridan’s children deprived, in 
a measure, of their means of support.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have nearly ready the first supple- 
ment to Wm. F. Poole’s “‘ Index to American Literature,” cover- 
ing 1882-87. 

Alphonse Daudet, whose novel “ L’Immortel ” is the reigning 
sensation in Paris literary circles, is preparing a volume of per- 
sonal reminiscences, to be published in November with the title 
“ Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres.” 

Two volumes of correspondence of John Lothrop Motley are 
announced for publication in London by Mr. Murray. 

The unexpurgated plays of William Wycherley, edited by W. 
C. Ward, have just been added to the Mermaid Series. 

A volume on “ Typical New England Elms and other Trees ”’ 
is in the press of Cupples & Hurd. ‘The plates are photogravure 
reproductions of photographs and there is to be an Introduction 
and Notes by L. L. Dame. 

Triibner & Co. will publish, October 1, ‘‘ History and Descrip- 
tion of the Eruption of Krakatoa in the Bay of Sunda,” edited by 
G. T. Symons, F. R.S. It will contain 40 maps and diagrams, 
and six chromolithographs of the remarkable sunsets of 1883. 


Miss Ella Baker, author of “Songs of the Season,” ‘“ Stories 
from Old History,” etc., died recently in England, from the effects 
of a bee-sting. She was but 29 years old. 

A discovery has been made in a long closed room in the li- 
brary of the University of Konigsberg, of a bundle of manuscript 
sermons and commentaries of Luther, written in 1519-21, the 
most important years of the Reformer’s life. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have just ready a new and enlarged 
edition brought down to date of their volume on “ Yachts and 
Yachting.” The history of American yachting, which forms the 
larger portion of this book, is from the pen of the late Captain 
Roland F. Coffin. Some forty pages have been added, giving a 
history of American yachting in 1886 and 1887 by Charles E. Clay, 
editor of Outing, and author of “ Bermuda Yachts and Dinghies.” 
These new chapters are illustrated with portraits of all the best 
known new yachts. 
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Schéldstrom, the Swedish poet, has made a careful study of 
the life and writings of the Magyar bard Alexander Petolfi. 
Victor Rynberg, the Swedish critic, has written a preface for the 
volume, which embraces original translations of about fifty of 
Petolfi’s poems. 

A fund is being raised for that literary veteran, Dr. Charles 
Mackay, who is both in reduced circumstances and in broken 
health. If every one who has enjoyed Dr. Mackay’s songs— 
“Cheer, Boys” and the rest of them—would contribute his mite, 
the sum necessary for ensuring the comfort of the aged writer 
would quickly be forthcoming. The Treasurer of the fund is Dr. 
L. C. Alexander, Holly Lodge, Putney, England. Though most 
widely known for his songs, Dr. Mackay has in his time been one 
of the most versatile and industrious of workers in journalism, as 
well as in philology and literature. There is hardly an English 
literary man of the last two generations who was not his friend 
or colleague, and the committee of the fund now being raised in- 
cludes nearly every living “light” in art and literature. 

“The Fauna of British India” is the title of a series of vol- 
umes to be issued under the authority of the government, by Messrs. 
Taylor and Francis, London, and edited by Mr. W. T. Blandford. 

Arrangements are being made, with the sanction of the Ger- 
man Emperor, for the publication of an English translation of 
the Reminiscences of Ludwig Schneider, who was for twenty-six 
years the reader, secretary, and confidential friend of the Emperor 
William. Schneider’s diaries were regularly revised by the Em- 
peror every year, and his book is a work of great interest and im- 
portance. He accompanied the Emperor throughout the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and of 1870-71, and one of the most interesting 
passages is his Majesty’s own account of the battle of Rézonville. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


i te August number of The Cosmopolitan magazine is out this 
week, and is quite striking in several ways. The opening 
paper on “The Romance of Roses,” by Sophia B. Herrick, has 
four colored and several other illustrations. Those in color in- 
clude two full-page pictures of roses,—a Marechal Niel and a 
bunch of Catherine Mermet. Mr. Frank G. Carpenter has an arti- 
cle on “ Ladies of the American Court,” with twenty portraits of 
ladies now prominent in Washington society, inclusive of Mrs. 
Cleveland, the wives of the Cabinet officers, and others. Mr. Roe’s 
last story, ‘ Miss Lou,” is continued, and there is the translation 
of a story by Tourgueneff. The Cosmopolitan, we think, deserves 
to win. It has had a hard experience, but announces that now it 
is on a substantial foundation. At its price, ($2 a year, 20 cents a 
number), it is certainly very cheap, when its contents are fairly 
considered. (New York: The Cosmopolitan Magazine Co.) 

An article by General Sheridan, called ‘‘ Gravelotte to Sedan,” 
which will appear in the November Scribner, is the only paper ever 
written by him for a periodical. 

W. M. Griswold has just completed an “ Index to Harpers’ 
Weekly, 1857-87,” being the sixth of his “ Cumulative Indexes.”’ 
It relates only to the text, but also serves as a fair guide to illus- 
trations. 

The Division of Entomology of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has begun the publication of a periodical bulletin called 
Insect Life, for the dissemination of information of a practical na- 
ture of value to the farmer. 


The Staten Island Magazine is a new periodical of which the 
first number has just appeared from the office in Stapleton. The 
opening paper is contributed by George William Curtis, who says 
Francis Parkman, the historian, lived for a short time on this isl- 
and, as did also Thoreau, the latter being tutor to the children 
of Judge William Emerson on Todt Hill. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood has resigned the editorship of the 
St. James’s Gazette, of London, the paper which he started,—not to 
say established,—when he was pushed out of the Pall Mull Gazette, 
in opposition to that journal. In a letter, he says he could not re- 
main “ with any credit or any continuance of self-respect,” and 
this is understood to refer to the change of ownership of the pa- 
per which has recently taken place. Mr. Gibbs, who is reported 
to have lost $500,000 in the publication, has retired from posses- 
sion, and is succeeded by a Mr. Steinkopf, who, as the story goes 
in newspaper circles, is simply an agent or tool of the German 
government. 

Book News for August has a sketch and portrait of Professor 
Boyesen. 


The August Book Buyer has a portrait of William Black, with 
a sketch of the novelist. 

An English edition of the popular French weekly, Paris Illus- 
tré, will shortly be produced from week to week in the United 





States and Great Britain, by the firm which produces Art and Let- 
ters simultaneously with the French original. 

The Century will devote the forthcoming September number 
largely to educational themes. The contributions will inelude 
‘The University and the Bible,” by T. T. Munger, a plea for the 
study of Christian as well as heathen classics; ‘“‘ Women who go 
to College,” by Arthur Gilman, and “The Industrial Idea in Edu- 
cation,” by Charles M. Carter. One illustrated paper is on ‘‘ Col- 
lege Fraternities,” with pictures of twenty-eight chapter-houses 
and society halls at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and other colleges, 
and another is on “ Uppingham : an Ancient School Worked on 
Modern Ideas,” with a number of illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 
and a portrait of the late head-master, Edward Thring. 

The August Shakespeariana does not strike us as being exactly 
up to the mark. The only article of particular consequence is 
“The Supernatural in Macbeth,” by H. M. Doak,—and it is ob- 
scure and badly written. J. Parker Norris’s “ Editors of Shake- 
speare”’ is continued with a chapter on John Payne Collier, but 
this, though careful and valuable in a way, can hardly be called 
very readable. The balance of the number is unusually scrappy. 

The Westminster Review for July has an unsigned paper on 
** The Characteristics of American Cities,” devoted mainly to the 
West and South. A second paper will treat of the cities of the 
North Atlantic Coast and of the middle West. The tone of the 
July article, while critical, is reasonably fair. 


In the “Studies of the Great West” Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has swung around as far as Memphis and Little Rock, 
and the result of his observations will be found in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September. Mr. Warner finds that both these towns are 
fairly well advanced on the road to prosperity, and he prophesies 
well of their future. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘I hear on good au 
thority that The Saturday Review is in the market, and that an en- 
tire metamorphosis of that journal is not improbable. It is an 
open secret that its circulation has greatly fallen off of late years”. 


= 








ART NOTES. 


} Feed year the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society decided 

not to include an art department in the programme for the 
annual fair held in this city in October. Their action was com- 
mended in this column as wise and timely, and the fair certainly 
lost nothing by the omission of the dismal display usually made 
on such occasions. But this season other counsels have prevailed, 
and the “Art Department” is to be restored in all its pristine 
glory. The Mechanics’ Institute of Massachusets has an annual 
collection of pictures in connection with its fair to which the first 
artists of the land are glad to contribute, making an exhibition 
that has become one of the important features of the artistic sea- 
son. The annual Agricultural Exposition held in Chicago has an 
art department permanently established, at which the leading pic- 
tures of the day are usually to be seen. For the past three years 
the pictures at the Minnesota State Fair, held in Minneapolis, have 
really proved immensely attractive, and sales from the gulleries 
have been active enough to draw contributions from the other 
side of the Atlantic. Even in far-off Florida and still more re- 
mote California, the ‘‘ Sub-Tropical,” and the “ Citric” Exposi- 
tions have succeeded in securing very creditable collections of pic- 
tures, including a reasonably good representation of the most 
famous painters. 

Such being the case, it has been determined that our Penn- 
sylvania State Fair shall not be behind in this matter, and ac- 
cordingly an energetic effort will be made to get up an artistic 
display, worthy to compare with the show of wind-mills, big 
pumpkins, mowing machines, and blooded stock. The undertak- 
ing is already widely advertised, and it is evident the promoters 
have set about their work in earnest. They ask the press to no- 
tice the “ very liberal premiums offered for art work,” and, in 
compliance, the following list is quoted: For the best oil painting, 
a premium of $5. For the best water color painting, $5. For the 
best painting on silk, satin or velvet, $38. For the best sofa-pil- 
low, in wool, $2. For the best afghan for child’s coach, $1. For 
the best piece of miscellaneous fancy work or crocheting, $1. 

If this very liberal tender does not result in bringing together 
an artistic collection worth having, it is to be hoped the State Fair 
folk will never make another effort in this direction. 


John J. Boyle’s bust of General Sheridan has been on exhibi- 
tion recently at Wanamaker’s, The work is unfinished, and the 
sculptor was not ready to give it to the public, but, on the death 
of the General, he consented to let it be shown in honor of his 
memory. It will in the natural course of events become the ac- 
cepted likeness of the hero of Winchester, being a thorough, care- 
ful study by a competent artist, made during the past winter. It 
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is the only portrait of its genre made since Sheridan attained his 
highest fame, and, moreover, is recognized as embodying a just 
conception of the character and genius of the man and the soldier. 
It is fortunate for the artist that he was afforded such a timely 
opportunity to make it, and it is fortunate for the nation this op- 
portunity came to a sculptor so eminently well qualified to make 
the best use of it. 

Mr. Frederick Barnard, the English illustrator, has been so- 
journing in this country several months, visiting, among others, 
his fellow artist, Mr. Arthur Frost, at Bryn Mawr. Mr. Barnard 
has been doing a good deal of work for the Messrs. Harpers’ pub- 
lications, of late, and it is said he may settle in New York, per- 
manently, after “looking about the States a bit, don’t you know.” 
He is described as a very genial gentleman, of middle age, a bon 
vivant, fond of fun and much given to pranks. His work shows 
a strong sense of humor and discriminating appreciation of char- 
acter. 

It is announced that the difficulties which have appeared in 
the way of Mr. Ruskin’s plan of conveying his art treasures to a 
public museum at Sheffield have been overcome, and that the new 
building for the purpose is expected to be soon erected. The 
Magazine of Art says that Mr. Ruskin has deputed the trustees to 
cut the Gordian knot by telling the lawyers to draw up a convey- 
ance between the Mayor and Corporation of Sheffield and the St. 
George’s Guild. The pictures and objects, as well as the build- 
ing, are to remain the property of the public forever. 

The frontispiece of the September Magazine of Art is a fine 
photogravure of Gustave Courtois’s painting, “A Sword shall 
Pierce through thine own Soul also.” The letter-press includes 
articles on “ Language of Design,” by Walter Crane, and “Art 
Patrons,” by F. Mabel Robinson. Claude Phillips has an 
article on ‘This Year’s Salon,” which is illustrated with re- 
productions of some of the most notable paintings, a full page 
being given to Raphael Collin’s “The Waning of Summer.” 
Mr. Phillips says of the Exhibition that: “There is to be 
observed in many of the products of the year a decided return 
to that idealism which but a short time ago seemed hopelessly 
démodé. This, however, evinces itself at present rather in the 
choice of subjects requiring for their adequate representation the 
imagination of the creative artist as well as the eye of the painter, 
than in an effort to attain selectness of proportion or idealised 
grace of form and gesture.” 

Frank Holl, the artist who painted the portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone, presented to the statesman on his golden wedding day, has 
just died in London, (August Ist), at the age of forty-three. He 
was the son of the late Francis Holl, A. R. A.,an engraver of note, 
and became himself in 1878 an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and five years later a Royal Academician. His recent work has 
been almost exclusively portraiture. 

The Scottish Art Review, (Glasgow), whose August issue has 
reached us, is a new visitor to our table, and is indeed but the 
third number of the first volume. There are three loose plates: 
an etching by W. Hole of Corot’s “ Evening in Normandy” ; a re- 
productio, (“ photophane”) of Romney’s portrait of Lady Derby; 
and a reproduction of Corot’s “Souvenir d’ Italie.” All these 
are good plates,—the ‘Lady Derby” very charming indeed. 
The literary contents are introduced by a sonnet, ‘ Renascence,” 
by Walter Crane, and include a brief sketch of George Romney 
(1734-1802) the portrait painter ; studies of the work and methods 
of Corot, by R. A. M. Stevenson, and David Croal Thompson: 
and several papers in connection with the department of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, General Art, Music, and Literature. Some 
of these deal particularly with Scottish matters of interest, includ- 
ing the sculpture shown at the Glasgow International Ex hibition, 
and the architecture of the Exhibiticn buildings. Some illustra- 
tions accompany the text. The Review is certainly an entertain- 
ing, and, we should say from this one issue, a useful contribution 
to the art periodicals. A strong point is its variety of contents. 

Some effort is being made by the management of the New 
England public libraries to add art galleries to the book collec- 
tions. The annual report of that at Malden, Mass., says: “ If 
there has ever been a doubt as to the expediency of connecting an 
art gallery with a public library, it has been dispelled in our ex- 
perience; for we can see many advantages which have arisen 
from their connection. Visitors, who might otherwise never 
have come to the library, are gradually brought within its influ- 
ence by the means which attracts them. Better still, the gallery 
is a most important and helpful companion to our books; for its 
pictures, all of which are good and several excellent, may often 
answer quesjions which the books cannot, or create an interest 
which the books may afterwards foster. There is a sincere art 
spirit among our people, which the library has done much to 
stimulate, and which the gallery will tend to extend and perpetu- 
ate. A useful adjunct to both the library and the gallery, which 





will come in time, will be a collection of photographs of the 
world’s great pictures, so that the student may become acquainted 
with them by sight as well as by name.” 

The Art Review, (New York: George Forbes Kelly, 31 East 
17th St.), begins its third volume with the number for July-Au- 
gust, and sets out on the plan of bi-monthly issues. It is pro- 
posed to give, in the course of a year, 54 illustrations on indepen- 
dent sheets, to include 6 etchings, 6 wood engravings, and 42 pho- 
to-gravures. Thesubscription price is reduced from $10 to $7.50a 
year. The present number gives nine of the “ art supplements,” 
including a dry-point etching, by F. W. Freer, of Carroll Beck- 
with’s “A Passing Glance ;”’ photogravures of W. H. Chase’s por- 
trait of a lady, Kenyon Cox’s “ Painting,” and Walter Shirlaw’s 
“The Spirit of the Lily.” Quite as good, perhaps, as any of 
these are some reproductions, (photogelatine), of photographs of 
views in the Adirondacks,—Upper Au Sable pond, Lake Placid, 
and Raquette and Forked Lakes, etc., etc. The reading matter 
of the Review is appropriate, and the typographical execution ad- 
mirable. 

Mr. Kelly announces that he will begin in September The Art 
Courier, a new art periodical, issued twice a month, or 24 times a 
year. This will aim to give the art news of the fortnight, pre- 
sented in readable style, with brief editorial comments. Each 
number will have, as its art supplement, a photogravure, and 
these 24 plates will be furnished with the letter-press for $4.00 a 
year. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BENEDICTA. [Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels.] By Mrs. Alfred Phil- 
lips. Pp. 442. Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
CoLLoguia Latina. Adapted to the Beginners’ Books [etc.] By Benja- 
min L. D'Ooge, M. A. Pp. 81. $0.30. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

A HIsToRY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELEcTIoNS. By Edward Stanwood. Second 

Edition, Revised. Pp. 452. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

A Sea-CHANGE; OR Love’s Stowaway. A Lyricated Farce. In Two Acts 
and an Epilogue. By W. D. Howells. Pp.151. $1.00. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 

JoHN ANDERSON AND I. By Mary E. Craigie. Pp. 200. Paper. Buffalo: 
Moulton, Wenborne & Co. 

AN ICELAND FISHERMAN. (Pécheur d’Islande.) A Story of Love on Land 
and Sea. By Pierre Loti. From the French by Clara Cadiot. Pp. 
232. $0.75. New York: W.S. Gottsberger.' 








CURRENT MISQUOTATIONS.: 


‘67 ERIFY your quotations,” was the advice said to have been given by 

a professor on his death-bed as a quasi legacy to a pupil to whom 
he had promised to leave his most precious literary possession. The names 
of the testator and legatee in this unique testamentary disposition are not 
forthcoming, nor is it stated whether the legatee was altogether satisfied 
with the shape which the legacy assumed. Shakespeare, Milton, and all 
the great English poets have suffered more or less in the process of being 
quoted, and even the sacred text has not escaped entirely unscathed. But 
what is a misquotation? I would answer that there are three different 
ways in which a passage may be misquoted: 1. The words may be wrongly 
given; 2. The meaning given to the passage may be different from that 
intended by the author; and 3. The passage may be attributed to a wrong 
person. In each of these cases alike the passage is misquoted, although in 
common parlance that term is usually limited to cases where there is a ver- 
bal mistake in the quotation. Every one who has given any attention to 
our English colloquial speech is well aware how much it is indebted to our 
English Bible. Consciously, or unconsciously every day and hour of our 
lives we are making use of the phrases and expressions of the Old and New 
Testaments. They form the very warp and woof of our ordinary speech. 
That under these circumstances a passage from the Bible should be occa- 
sionally misquoted would be but natural; but that, with our Bibles daily, 
or at least weekly, in our hands, any passage could be continually and uni- 
versally misquoted may well seem incredible. It is, however, true. Who 
has not heard, nay, who has not again and again employed the hackneyed 
quotation, ‘He who runs may read?” It is not only constantly used in 
common conversation, but it is also a favorite commonplace of poets, prose 
writers and public speakers. And who has ever seen or heard the words 
used in any sense but this—“ that the writing is so legible that a man can 
read it as he runs.” But assuredly the Hebrew prophet from whom the 
quotation is taken neither said nor thought of saying anything of the 
kind. Habakkuk is foretelling the vengeance which the Chaldeans would 
inflict upon the land because of its ungodliness, and writes (chap. ii. 2) : 
“And the Lord answered me and said, Write the vision and make it plain 
upon tables that he may run that readeth it.” Obviously the prophet is to 
write so plainly that any one who reads it may understand it and run 
away and escape from the coming vengeance. It is not that he may run 
and read, but that he may read and run. 

The Bible is sometimes, as we have seen, robbed of what belongs to it ; 
but on the other hand, it is sometimes improperly credited with what does 
not belong to it. There are several proverbial sayings which are very gen- 
erally, but erroneously supposed to be taken from the Bible. “ God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
both come under this category. Both are, without doubt, very excellent 
sayings, but certainly not biblical. The former, we are told by the com- 


1 From an article by A. E. Meredith, in the Andover Review for August. 
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piler of “ Familiar Quotations,” was first used by Sterne, who puts it into 
the mouth of Maria in the “Sentimental Journey.” The other passage— 
“ Cleanliness is next to godliness”—is given with quotation marks in one of 
John Wesley’s sermons. But the origin of it is not known. The compiler 
of “ Familiar Quotations” says that a Jewish lecturer reported in The Jewish 
World asserts that this proverb has been for centuries taught by the Rabbis 
in the Talmud, both as a religious principle and as a sanitary law. The 
common sayings, ‘ Pouring oil on the troubled waters,” and, “ The war 
horse scents the battle from afar,” are also, as a recent writer in Notes and 
Queries says, very generally believed to come from the Bible. But the Bi- 
ble will be searched in vain for either of them. On the other hand, as the 
last-mentioned writer says, the expression by “skin of my teeth,” which 
many regard as vulgar slang, is in reality biblical. It is the unhappy Job 
(ix. 20) who exclaims in the bitterness of his anguish, “ I am escaped with 
the skin of my teeth.” 

From the preceding examples of biblical misquotations it is clear that 
many persons, urconsciously no doubt, are guilty of violating the com- 
mand laid down (Deut. iv. 2), not to add to or take from what is written in 
the sacred word. From the Bible to Shakespeare, our uninspired Saxon 
Bible, the transition, for the purposes of this article, is natural and easy. 
Shakespeare assuredly comes next after the Bible, as the well-head of Eng- 
lish quotation. His works furnish us with a perfectly inexhaustible fund 
of quotations suitable for every conceivable emergency. Multitudes of his 
felicitous sayings have become “familiar in our lips as household words.” 
That many of these innumerable quotations from the Shakespeare store- 
house, should, in passing from mouth to mouth, have got twisted either in 
form or meaning, and in this altered state should somehow have crystal- 
lized for popular use, is only what might have been anticipated. The late 
Mr. Richard Grant White, a learned and acute Shakespearean student, cites 
a striking example of a passage from Shakespeare which is frequently used, 
and always in a sense quite different from that which Shakespeare in- 
tended. “ Shakespeare,” writes Mr. White, “ makes Ulysses say to Achilles 
(Troilus and Cressida, act iii. sc. 3) that there is one petty trait of human 
nature which shows that all men are akin, and that trait is that 


‘All with one consent praise new-born gauds 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More lauds than gold o’er dusted.’ ” 


“ He introduces this,” continues Mr. White, “ by saying, ‘ One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin,’ that touch being this petty trait. The 
meaning is so clear that no man who was capable of editing a spelling- 
book could mistake it, but some reader of Shake:peare having seized upon 
the isolated line and having misapprehended it as meaning that one natur- 
al touch will unite the whole world in the bond of common kindred, it has 
gone with this meaning over the civilized globe, and is so used by hun- 
dreds of thousands who have never read a line of Shakespeare, by millions 
who never read a line of Troilus and Cressida, in a wholly different and al- 
most opposite sense to that in which Shakespeare wrote it.” 








DRIFT. 


ae Cleveland Leader gives some interesting figures on the working of 
High License in Ohio. When the present (Dow) law was enacted, 
May 13, 1886, against the strenuous opposition of nearly all the Democratic 
members of the General Assembly, there were 16,000 saloons in the State— 
say one to every 219 Ohioans. The law wiped 4,000 of them out of exist- 
ence at once; 689 more put up the shutters in 1887; an amendment to the 
law last winter, raising the tax and extending local option to the townships, 
wiped out 2,141 more; so that the ratio of saloons to Ohioans is now one to 
406. Before the enactment of the law the saloons paid nothing to the 
State; this year they pay it $455,000 directly, and pay into the county 
treasuries $1,822,000. Yet the Democratic editors and stump speakers in 
Ohio have the astounding cheek to talk of the Republican party, which 
put that law on the statute book in spite of them, as a free whisky party ! 





At a meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, July 2d, there was pre- 
sented a series of drawings of the planet Mars made by M. Perrotin, direc- 
tor of the observatory at Nice. In the discussion which fgllowed, M. Fizeau 
offered an explanation of the singular canals observed on the surface of 
Mars, which resemble slightly canals used for irrigation. The explanation 
which he gives is, that on the surface of Mars there must be large glaciers 
similar to those which exist on the earth, but of an extent far greater, and 
that the movements and crevasses are much more pronounced. This hy- 
pothesis, as M. Fizeau claims, accords perfectly with our present knowledge 
of the planet. We know, first, that the seasons are twice as long as on the 
earth ; second, that the force of gravity is feeble; third, that the temper- 
ature is probably much lower than that of the earth; and, fourth, that the 
atmosphere is less developed than that of the earth, less extended and con- 
sequently less able to absorb and preserve the solar heat. 





In Carlisle, England, tall factory chimneys are being utilized as sewer 
ventilators with good results, twenty-nine now being used. The velocity 
of the rising air has been measured by Surveyor Mekie, and it is found to 
be 1,202 feet a minute in ordinary weather. The owners of the factories 
make no objection to this use of their chimneys, and the practice seems to 
meet with general approval. 





In an address before the Wisconsin Editorial Association (July 24, 1888), 
Mr. Dana of the New York Sun gave the following rules for newspaper men : 

1. Get the news, and get all the news, and nothing but the news. 

2. Copy nothing from another publication without perfect credit. 

3. Never print an interview without the knowledge and consent of 
the party interviewed. 

4, Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. 

5. Never attack the weak or defenseless either by argument, by invec- 





je or by ridicule, unless there is some absolute public necessity for so- 
oing. 
6. Fight for your opinions, but don’t beli i 
ssa et oh Raven p " elieve they contain the whole 
7. Support your party, if you have one, but don’t think all the good 
men are in it and all the bad ones outside of it. 
mm *: Above all, know and believe that humanity is advancing, and that 
there is progress in human life and human affairs, and that as sure as God 
lives, the future will be greater and better than the present or the past. 





On Monday of last week as the passengers on the steamer on which I 
was crossing the Atlantic rose from breakfast, there was suddenly one of 
the rumors that flow with wonderful swiftness even over the largest of 
steamers, that we were in the midst of a fishing fleet. We had come to the 
Banks of Newfoundland during the night, and as we rushed—those of us 
who were not sick—to the deck, we were surrounded by some twelve to fif- 
teen sail of fishermen, partly French, partly Canadian, and more largely 
American. The sea was very rough, so much so that at least half the pas- 
sengers were very seriously disturbed with the most unpleasant sensation 
known to human nature. (Laughter.) But those of us who could get on 
deck—and I will honestly confess that I was not one of the swiftest my- 
self—beheld in this rough sea the fishermen in their small boats, their little 
dories that were not more than fifteen feet long, out on those waves that 
seemed to those on the steamer to be rolling half the height of this great 
room, and they were taking up their trawls with as little concern asa 
Maine farmer would mow his hay in July, and there was one universal 
burst of admiration on that steamer at the daring and the heroism and the 
splendor of the bravery that would risk life in a contest. with such angry 
elements. (Great applause.) I said to myself then, as I say to you now, 
that in my judgment the United States would dishonor itself for all time 
if by any negotiation, or for any consideration, it should surrender one jot 
or one tittle of the rights of those gallant, generous and brave men. (Great 
enthusiasm.)——Jas. G. Blaine, at Portland, Me., Aug. 15. 





_One subject is never omitted by those who speak for these visiting dele- 
gations, viz.: The Protective Tariff. The purpose not to permit American 
wages to be brought below the level of comfortable living, and competence, 
and hope, by competition with the pauper labor of Europe, has taken a very 
strong hold upon our people. (Applause.) And of kin to this suggestion 
and purpose is this other, that we will not permit this country to be made 
the dumping ground of foreign pauperism and crime. (Great applause.) 
There are some who profess to be eager to exclude paupers and Chinese 
laborers, and at the same time advocate a policy that brings the American 
workman into competitlon with the products of cheap foreign labor. (Ap- 
plause and cries of ‘‘ That’s it.”) The disastrous effects upon our working- 
men and workingwomen of competition with cheap underpaid labor are not 
obviated by keeping the cheap laborer over the sea, if the product of his 
cheap labor is allowed free competition in our market. We should protect 
our people against competition with the products of underpaid labor abroad 
as well as against the coming to our shores of paupers, laborers under con- 
tract, and the Chinese. (Enthusiastic applause.) These two thoughts are 
twin thoughts; the same logic supports both, and the Republican party 
holds them as the dual conclusion of one great argument.—Gen. Harrison, at 
Indianapolis, August 15. P 





For the past few years, the vineyards of France have been attacked by 
phylloxera, a plague in the shape of an insect which causes the vines to 
wither away. Some years ago the French Government offered a price of 
300,000 francs for a means of ridding the vineyards of the pest. Of the 
many methods sent to compete for the prize, a few came from America, and 
one of these seems to promise success. Mr. T. H. Davis is the inventor, 
and his method is to inoculate the vine with a chemical preparation by an 
incision at its base. This is closed immediately. The sap becomes impreg- 
nated with the liquid, and the insect takes its death potion while feeding. 
Some experiments are being made to test this invention near Marseilles, 
and the result is awaited with interest. 





A REPORT from Consul Bonham at Calcutta contains the following re- 
garding the sanitary condition of that city: ‘‘I recollect reading a very 
misleading article on this subject which I found in the Cyclopzdia Britannica, 
which gives a very flattering account of the improved sanitary condition of 
this city and of its healthfulness as compared with former times and as com- 
pared with many European cities of the present day. There is some truth 
in the statements, but they are only partially correct. In the European 
residential quarters and in a small part of the business portion of the city, 
as fairly good sanitary arrangements have been provided as the low and flat 
character of the country will allow; but the poor class of natives, like the 
same class of Chinamen, live, especially in the cities, in crowded and ill- 
ventilated tenement houses, located generally upon very narrow, crooked 
lanes, without, as a rule, any system of sewerage or drainage which is enti- 
tled to be dignified with the name of that essential sanitary appliance. The 
outbreak of cholera has in many instances been traced to the existence of a 
system of stagnant tanks (artificial ponds), many of which, under our trop- 
ical sun, are so completely covered with green slime that the reeking, filthy 
water which they contain is entirely hidden from view. In these tanks the 
poor native bathes, and often washes his clothing, and from them procures 
water for drinking and culinary purposes. The only wonder to me is that 
the death rate of these poor, misguided people is as low as it is.” 








CONGESTION OF THE LuNGS, Inflammation of the Throat,and Difficulty in 
breathing, frequently result from a severe cold. The remedial properties, 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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FINANCIAL, 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . e » - $2,700,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 
$2,700,000, 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 

The Loans of the above Company, in amounts from 
= to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 
rom 

WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 


Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. ; 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





‘THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Authorized Cabital, - $&5,000,000.00. 
OFrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, Puta. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 





General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8, HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 
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INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 
THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, John B. Garrett. 
George Taber, William H. Jenks, 
Seth I. Comly, George Tucker Bispham, 


H. H. Burroughs, ’ 
John A. Brown, Jr., B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 


William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards. Francis I. Gowen. 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


THe WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 


SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 


AND APPLIANCES. 
—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 








The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XV. 
(October 22, 1887, to April 14, 1888), can be 
had upen application to the publishers of 
THE AMERICAN, P.O. Box 924, Phila- 
delphia. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4rH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 























"UPHOLSTERED 
New FURNITURE 
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Original | INEXPENSIVE! 
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Styles | WALRAVEN'S 








1105 CHESTNUT ST. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 
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